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PEEFACE. 



In issuing this volume at the present time, 
some apology appears necessary on the part 
of the writer, who, when the proposal was 
first made to her to draw up a short sum- 
mary of missionary efforts in Madagascar, 
was not aware that other works on the same 
subject were alreadjr in preparation; or 
rather, that matter available to all was being 
at that time so fully and so ably treated as 
to supersede the necessity for any other at- 
tempt to describe the extraordinary events 
connected ^th the e»rly .nieeioTof the 
London Society in the island of Madagascar. 
The appearance of other ably written 
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books on the same subject, before her own 
was completed, has induced thp writer of 
the present volume to give a more social, 
and even personal, character to her descrip- 
tions of Madagascar, imder the idea that, 
should the journalist not in the meantime 
come home to tell his own tale, the present 
extrax^ts offered to the public may prove in- 
troductory to a future supply of sk^hes 
derived fiom the same source. 



Rose Hill, Febrwiry 1863. 
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CHAPTER I. 



When an island of the size and relative import- 
ance of Madagascar is beginning to assume a place 
amongst civilised nations, it is of consequence that 
its history should be clearly understood. 

There are many channels through which the re- 
ligious history of Madagascar has been faithfully 
transmitted to this country; but as the most im- 
portant facts connected with the religious experi- 
ence of the people are becoming blended with their 
condition as a rapidly-advancing and improving com- 
munity, it is an act of justice, as well as a cheer- 
ing and delightful duty, to lay before the public 
such candid and impartial statements as may tend 

to throw light upon this interesting subject. 

A 
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Never was the world more alive than at the pre- 
sent time to the vast importance of freedom of 
opinion, and especially of religious freedom. Never 
was the world more generally favourable to every 
onward and upward movement towards a higher 
range of intelligence, whether amongst individuals 
or communities. And never has the natural world 
presented a spectacle more astonishing in the up- 
heaving of its physical structure, than that which 
is now taking place in the structure of mind and 
character, and of social and public institutions, in 
the island of Madagascar. 

A brief description of some of the causes which 
have operated in producing this change, while con- 
veying to some minds a wonderful narrative of 
which they had previously no knowledge, may not 
be without its use in reminding others of one of 
those instances of God's providence by which He 
sometimes utterly confounds the wisdom of man, 
in frustrating, as it would seem to human observa- 
tion, the success of His own beneficent and merci- 
ful designs. 

We see this not unfrequently in the events of 
social and domestic life, where the one member of 
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a household, whose influence appears most essential 
to the well-being of the whole, is suddenly snatched 
away ; and we see it also where some great enter- 
prise, undertaken for the glory of God and the 
benefit of mankind, suddenly deprived of its leader, 
is permitted to fall to the ground, without accom- 
plishing the good designed. 

In the world's history these anomalies have always 
afforded the most striking and often the most ap- 
palling evidence that 

" God moves in a mysterious way 
His wonders to perform; " 

that He orders His affairs with a wisdom in- 
scrutable to man ; and that, by arresting or retard- 
ing His own work, as it seems to our dim and 
narrow view, He is often in reality shewing that 
He can effect His purpose by means which to us 
would appear entirely inadequate, and often even 
opposed to the desired results. 

As regards some nations and peoples, these ar- 
rangements of Providence have operated in a manner 
gradual and slow ; or they have been less marked by 
adverse movements, and consequently the current 
of human affairs upon which they have operated 
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has advanced with a more steady and certain course. 
Mankind, under these circumstances, have progressed 
by the usual and most easily-recognised stages from 
barbarism to civilisation, and from blind supersti- 
tion to religious light and freedom. 

In Madagascar the circumstances of the country 
and people have presented spectacles widely differ- 
ent from this. Familiarly speaking, there has been 
something almost spasmodic in the sudden upspring- 
ing of intelligence in that country during one brief 
period of its existence, and in the still more sudden 
quenching of all light, all intelligence, all benignity, 
all hope, all blessedness, except that which it pleased 
the Divine disposer of these events to keep alive 
and diffuse amongst His own people during that 
long night, when gross darkness might truly be 
said to cover the land. 

The whole history of Madagascar, since the time 
when it first emerged from the obscurity of an al- 
most unknown country, has been of this description 
— a history of extremes ; of rapid and astonishing 
progress, and then of darkness, paralysis, and des- 
titution as extreme. It is scarcely to be believed 
that light and darkness, intelligence and ignorance, 
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good and evil, should contend for so vast and fair a 
heritage as that extensive, rich, and finely-peopled 
country, without light, intelligence, and good, by the 
blessing of God, eventually prevailing. With what 
grounds for hope the friends of Christianity and of 
social progress are now watching and waiting for 
these happy results, the following slight sketch of 
the recent history of Madagascar will tend to shew. 
When the important position of this country is 
considered, its extent as an island larger than Great 
Britain, with its many internal resources, and the 
great physical and mental capability of its nume- 
rous population, it is matter of astonishment that 
it should have been so little known, and so little 
regarrded by other nations, until within a com- 
paratively recent period. The fact may in some 
measure be accounted for by the prevalence of an 
exaggerated idea regarding the great insalubrity 
of the climate. Strangers landing on the coast, 
especially at certain seasons of the year, and hearing 
of a kind of jungle fever extending over the low 
districts bordering on the sea, would have very 
little desire to penetrate into the interior, where a 
fine atmosphere and gradually rising ground render 
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the capital of Madagascar as healthy and as plea- 
santly-situated as that of almost any other country 
in the known world. 

In addition to the danger of passing through the 
fever district, there have always been difficulties in 
the way of access to the interior of the country, 
which it has been the policy of the native govern- 
ment to maintain, rather than diminish. Not only 
without means of conveyance, but absolutely with- 
out roads, and with dense and apparently impene- 
trable forests intercepting the way from the coast 
to the capital, it was almost impossible for any 
mere adventurer to overcome these difficulties, or 
for any traveller to proceed far into the country 
without express permission from the government 
for regularly-appointed bearers to carry him from 
one district to another, the only means by which 
to this day the laborious journey from the sea port 
of Tamatave to the capital, a distance of 200 miles, 
can be performed. 

The slave-dealer alone was bold enough to make 
inroads upon the island, and his nefarious traffic 
could be carried on without risk to himself. By 
the employment of native agency, his cargo of 
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•human chattels could be obtained ; and for some 
years the country seems to have been in con- 
siderable danger of being almost depopulated by 
the extent and avidity with which the slave-trade 
was carried on. The helpless and ignorant natives 
had no defence ao^ainst this horrible traffic. The 
frequent, and, to them, mysterious disappearance 
of their children, friends, and relatives, gave rise to 
the idea that they were stolen to supply the can- 
nibal appetites of the Europeans ; and such was the 
terror with which they regarded this fate, that a 
place called the "Hill of Weeping" is well known 
in Madagascar as the point of high ground from 
whence the drove of captured victims for the foreign 
market first caught sight of the sea which was to 
separate them for ever from their country and their 
friends. 

There is a romantic story told by an Englishman 
of the name of Drury, who, when a young sailor 
boy, was wrecked on the coast of Madagascar, and 
there detained as a slave for many years. His in- 
genious and wonderful escape, and the accounts of 
the island which he afterwards made public, added 
to those of other adventurers in the same unknown 
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region, all highly coloured with the marvellous, 
tended, with other combining circumstances, to 
awaken a strange and new interest in the country. 
The activity of the French nation was aroused to 
take possession of certain portions of the island, 
and many enterprises were planned, though with 
results but little affecting the great mass of the 
people under their native rulers, or the integrity of 
Madagascar as an independent country. 

The first great national event which seems to 
bring this island within our actual knowledge is one 
highly creditable to the English Government, and 
to some of its noble-minded representatives. When 
Sir Robert Farquhar was governor of Mauritius, 
in 1817, Radama I. being then considered the 
sovereign of Madagascar, treaties of friendship and 
alliance were entered into by the two countries, 
which had for their chief object the abolition of 
slavery in the latter. 

During the intercourse which was necessary to 
the ratifying of this treaty, a more accurate know- 
ledge was obtained of the interior of the country. 
Adventurous journeys were undertaken to the capi- 
tal by English agents sent out by the Governor 
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of Mauritius. Valuable presents of European pro- 
ductions excited the admiration of the astonished 
islanders ; while the visitors, in their turn, brought 
back accounts, equally astonishing, of the internal 
resources of the country — of its magnificent scenery, 
beautifully varied by hill and valley, woods, lakes, 
and rivers,— with its abundance of natural produc- 
tions available for purposes of commerce with other 
countries. 

The Malagasy people, instead of being rude bar- 
barians, were, even at that time, industrious and 
enterprising, their numbers being estimated at more 
than four millions. From the Arabs and Malays 
they are supposed to have derived many of their 
arts and modes of industry. Their extensive pas- 
tures abound with herds of cattle, and these, as well 
as rice, which they are well skilled in cultivating, 
supply the markets of Mauritius. Their manufac- 
tures must have long been in advance of their intel- 
ligence. These consist chiefly of native silk and 
cotton, beautifully woven, and often dyed in colours 
which display great taste in richness and harmony; 
to which must be added their curious matting, and 
other textures, supplied chiefly by the fibre of the 
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rofia palm. Their working in iron also is laborious 
and .skilful; and their manufacture of articles in 
silver, chiefly from European patterns, but especi- 
ally a most delicate kind of ornamental silver chain, 
is such as it would be difiScult for any nation to 
rival with the same simplicity of implements and 
means. Their towns, bridges, and other massive 
structures, display a considerable amount of enter- 
prise as well as industry. Their houses, especially 
those of the capital, are adapted to comfort as well 
as convenience; while their palaces are, some of 
them, buildings of astonishing size and magnifi- 
cence. 

Such was the country over which Radama I., 
with no mean ambition, aspired to extend his un- 
disputed sovereignty. He was a prince of great 
natural shrewdness and of enterprising character, 
reckless of human life, and unscrupulous respecting 
the means by which his ends were attained, yet 
quick to perceive in others any deviation from right 
and justice. He was, in short, one of those rulers 
whose native talent and energy make an era in a 
nation's history, wherever that nation may be situ- 
ated. His position was at the head of the finest 
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and most intelligent of the different races by which 
the island is peopled ; and before a country emerges 
entirely from barbarism, there is generally one race 
or one people who take the lead, or who rank higher 
than others. This place in Madagascar was occupied 
by the Hova race, and their native chief, Badama, 
governed from the central point of this highest order 
of intelligence in his capital of Antananarivo. 

The father of Badama had also been an enter- 
prising prince, who, by his warlike exploits, had ob- 
tained for his son the imdisputed title of king of 
Imerina, which, by subsequent conquests, expanded 
into that of king of Madagascar. 

Although Badama's chief ambition was in con- 
quest, and his delight in making inroads into the 
surrounding provinces with his vast army, which 
left nothing but ruin and desolation in its track, he 
had the good sense to see that other means were 
necessary, if he wished to raise his country to a 
higher position in the scale of nations. His first 
stipulation with the British Government had been 
for arms and ammunition, as indemnification for 
the pecuniary loss involved in the cessation of the 
slave-trade. From his recent intercourse with Euro- 
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peans, he had learned that his country had other 
wants than these; and on the renewal of inter- 
course, after the treaty had been interrupted, he had 
the wisdom to make, in his second request, a stipu- 
lation that the advantages of education might be 
^extended to his country — that teachers might be 
sent out from England — ^that a printing-press might 
be sent with them, and other means adopted for 
promoting the civilisation of his people. 

With the same desire for education and general 
improvement, two young princes, Radama's own 
brothers, had been sent back with the first embassy 
to Mauritius to be educated there. Other youths 
were sent to be instructed in military music. Others 
were subsequently sent to England to be instructed 
in different arts, as well as to be educated, and made 
thoroughly acquainted with the English language. 
One of these now occupies the position of secretary 
to the present king, Badama IL, and retains great 
ease and fluency in writing and expressing himself 
in English. 

In many of his plans for the advancement of his 
people, Radama was aided and encouraged by the 
English agent, Mr Hastie, who had been the tutor 
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of his two brothers in Mauritius, and who, in the 
course of his long residence in Madagascar, did good 
service to that country. So well was the character 
of this man suited to that of the sovereign, whose 
bosom friend and confidant he became, that the two 
were almost inseparable; and although the agent 
could scarcely be said to have much knowledge or 
experience in the higher truths of Christianity, he, 
like the king, was quite willing to accept that reli- 
gion which brought with it into this infant country 
the germs of wHat they hoped might prove its future 
greatness. 

At this particular crisis in the affairs of Mada- 
gascar, the Directors of the London Missionary 
Society were earnestly considering the desirableness 
of sending out missionaries to that island. Many 
circumstances appeared favourable to this enterprise. 
The island of Mauritius having been ceded to the 
crown of Great Britain on the conclusion of the war, 
the opening of commercial relations with that coun- 
try had rendered intercourse with Madagascar much 
less difficult than formerly; and in the year 1818 the 
first Protestant missionaries sent out by the London 
Society commenced their labours in the island. 
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Earliest in this field of operation were Messrs 
Jones and Griffiths, soon followed by others; not 
only by ministers of religion, bat by artisans, and 
men versed in almost every kind of useful occupa- 
tion, with their wives and families, forming alto- 
gether a staff of abmty, industry, and energy, ad- 
mirably adapted to the capabilities of the country, 
and to the requirements of its ambitious sovereign. 
By their efforts the language was reduced to writing, 
a printing-press was put in operation, schools were 
established, buildings for religious purposes were 
erected, a system of religious instruction and dis- 
cipline instituted ; and in addition to these efforts 
for the spiritual and intellectual good of the people, 
many public works of utility and convenience were 
commenced ; and in all these the natives associated 
with their English teachers proved themselves apt 
and diligent pupils. 

In the variety and extent of their labours, the 
missionary staff sent out to Madagascar, have seldom 
if ever been surpassed by any equal number of men ; 
and the amount of good service accomplished by 
them, during the period in which they were per- 
mitted to work, has scarcely its equal in the annals 
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of civilisation. Under the direction of these inde- 
fatigable men, and supported and encouraged by the 
superior intelligence of the reigning sovereign, we 
behold, just at this period of the history of Madagas- 
car, a whole nation springing up as it were into new 
and vigorous life, emerging almost suddenly from bar- 
barism into civilisation, from darkness into light 

It is true, the mission in Madagascar was not 
without its severe trials and discouragements. Un- 
acquainted with the nature of the climate, and the 
fact that during three or four months of every year 
a residence in the low countries near the coast is 
scarcely to be risked with safety, some of the mis- 
sionaries made the fatal mistake of entering the 
country at the unhealthy time, and thus fell early 
victims to the fever incidental to that season of the 
year. But other men of noble courage stepped into 
their vacant places ; and as more intimate acquaint- 
ance with the country and the climate taught them 
how to avoid the danger, it was found that the risk 
of performing a journey to the capital in the healthy 
season was comparatively small ; and that a resid- 
ence there was attended with very little inconveni- 
ence to Europeans. 
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Bat while the king of Madagascar encouraged the 
efforts of the missionaries, he was himself but little 
influenced by their religious instruction or example. 
He certainly became less of the barbarian in his per- 
sonal habits, and, in comparison with other princes 
of the same grade, he richly merited the appellation 
bestowed upon him of " The enlightened African." 
But though shrewd in his judgments of men and 
their actions, and to a great extent capable of go- 
verning others, he wanted the higher wisdom to 
govern himself. Ardent and ambitious, he was 
equal to the conception of noble purposes and great 
designs ; and had his own conduct been regulated 
by the principles which his good sense approved, 
his life, instead of being sacrificed to self-indul- 
gence, might have stamped upon the era of his reign 
a character of almost unrivalled glory. 

The reign of Eadama I. was rather the omen than 
the fulfilment of the good anticipated by the best 
friends of his country. It. was a career of feverish 
excitement to himself, and of reckless waste of life 
to his peopla Courting the society of foreigners, 
and fascinated by their flattery or display, he too 
easily adopted their vices, while imitating their 
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manners. When near the coast, he was able to draw 
around him the society and the enjoyments which 
proved his great temptation ; and after remaining 
on one occasion for many months in the unhealthy 
neighbourhood of Tamatave, where he enjoyed the 
intercourse of visitors from different nations, he 
returned to his capital with enfeebled health, and 
died in 1828 at the early age of thirty-six. 

With the death of Kadama, the star of this bright 
period of Malagasy history might truly be said to go 
down, although its lingering light remained for some 
time longer, before being apparently quenched in 
utter darkness. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

DuEiNG the short period from the first commence- 
ment of the mission in Madagascar till the time 
of Badama's death, the onward movements taking 
place in the interior of the country had been such 
as to encourage the most* sanguine hopes; and to 
those who looked with earnest Christian faith upon 
this progress, it might reasonably seem as if the 
good already commenced was an almost certain pre- 
lude to greater and higher good in the future. The 
religious mission at this time wore the most en- 
couraging aspect. Large congregations were formed, 
and a spirit of prayer, as well as of earnest inquiry, 
pervaded the minds of numbers who were brought 
more or less under instruction. Parents became 
anxious that their children should be taught, the 
schools were well attended, books were beginning to 
be in great request, and especially the Bible was 
valued as the word of life. 

And at this stage of progress the king had died. 
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He had left no child of his own to succeed him on 
the throne ; but a nephew, the son of his eldest 
sister, had been recognised as the heir-apparent up 
to the time of Badama's death. 

The intrigues and party projects which followed 
this great national calamity are too intricate to be 
detailed here. They were such as not unfrequently 
ensue where the death of a monarch leaves a num- 
ber of wives with their rival offspring to contend for 
the throne. But in this instance the struggle for 
supremacy was marked by a long series of murders, 
with treachery and cruelty under various forms, 
such as seldom have been known to stain the dark^ 
est annals of crime in any age or country. And 
this for a period so protracted, that no one could 
hold their lives in safety whose blood was even 
remotely allied to that of the late reigning family. 

It becomes a monstrous spectacle when we re- 
gard these horrors with a woman at the head of the 
triumphant party, — a woman whose only excuse is, 
that she was herself a victim to the blind supersti- 
tion of her coimtry, and entirely under the guidance 
of ambitious, cruel, and imscrupulous advisers. 

The machinery of government could scarcely, 
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under any circumstances, have been placed in worse 
hands, as regards all that is humane and enlightened, 
than those which ruled in Madagascar from this 
time. To arrest all onward movement, — to cripple, 
to stultify everything calculated to promote civilisa- 
tion and individual and national prosperity, and to 
extinguish the light of Christianity altogether, ap- 
peared to be the purpose of the new government ; 
and with a numerous and comparatively well-dis- 
ciplined army, and with a people trained to implicit 
obedience to the edicts of the sovereign, whose voice 
was regarded by the superstitious as the voice of 
God, it was easy to kill and bum and torture the 
unresisting bodies of the helpless people without 
fear of vengeance or retaliation. But their souls ? 
They were only beginning to know that they had 
souls, and to understand their value. Such know- 
ledge once awakened is not to be extinguished by 
fire or sword ; and never was this fact more fully 
manifested than in the history of the Christians of 
Madagascar. Their day of trial was at this time 
only dawning. The political horizon had first to be 
cleared, and the sovereign to be firmly established on 
the throne. 
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The young Prince Rakotobe, Radama*s nephew 
and presumptive heir, had been one of the first and 
most promising pupils in the mission-schooL Al- 
ready having evinced great earnestness and atten- 
tion in receiving reHgious instruction, well-grounded 
•hopes were entertained by the missionaries that, as 
the future sovereign of the country, he might be- 
come the guardian and promoter of its highest in- 
terests. But his position on the death of his uncle 
exposed him to the merciless designs of the usurp- 
ing party : he was first withdrawn from the capital, 
and then speared to death by the soldiers. 

In the alarm which began to spread through the 
country, the missionaries were frequently able to 
befriend the people by assisting them in their en- 
deavours to escape. The pages of romance contain 
nothing more touching, and seldom anything more 
extraordinary, than the events which marked this 
fearful period in Madagascar. The benevolent an4 
persevering efforts of the missionaries, sometimes at 
the peril of their own lives, exhibit, on some occa- 
sions, a noble daring seldom exceeded on the battle- 
field. Many persons of rank were by their means 
warned of impending danger, and some were for a 
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time enabled to elude their pursuers. In other in- 
stances the warning came too late; and amongst 
those who suffered, in his case through unavoidable 
detention on the coast, was, the father of Bakotobe, 
Prince Sataffe, at that time governor of Tamatave, 
a man of mild and amiable character, who had 
visited England in 1821, and had obtained the re- 
spect and esteem of all who then made his acquaint- 
ance. 

In vain it was pleaded by the relatives of the late 
king that they had no designs upon the throne. 
No plea for justice or mercy was admitted. Men 
and women were hunted from their hiding-places, 
and subjected sometimes to sudden death, some- 
times to starvation, or to the lingering misery of 
being sent into the fever districts to die of disease, 
without the means of assistance or support. Even 
after the lapse of time had encouraged the victims 
to believe themselves in safety, some excuse was 
found for criminal accusation, and they were sud- 
denly dragged to death. Nothing but extermina- 
tion to the last drop of royal blood would satisfy 
the ruling party, and for that they could always 
find a plea. 
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In the midst of these horrors, Banavalona, one of 
the wives of the late king, was placed upon the 
throne of Madagascar It was not her policy to 
expel the missionaries. So far from that, she 
assured them at first of her wish to protect them, 
and to encourage those means of improvement 
amongst her people which it had been ;the pleasure 
of the late sovereign to promote. The printing of 
books, and teaching, she did not object to; but from 
some cause or other these objects were constantly 
interfered with, owing to the restrictions set up by 
the diviners, idol-keepers, and other zealous advo- 
cates for the superstitions of the country. In the 
. first place, a whole year of mourning for the king 
required a cessation from all accustomed employ- 
ment. In the next, no school could be held in any 
town or village where an idol was kept. And thus, 
while the work of the missionaries was not strictly 
forbiddeil, it was greatly retarded. The reign of 
cruelty had commenced : that of darkness was 
rapidly advancing. 

There were still persons around the throne who 
cotdd see, perhaps better than the queen herself, 
that the means of instruction introduced by the 
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missionaries were highly advantageous to the 
people ; and that to drive them out of the country, 
would be to close up every channel of knowledge, 
and of general improvement. But there were 
others who, like the queen, were blindly infatuated 
by the idolatrous superstitions of the country, 
though few perhaps to so great an extent as herself. 
With this part^r it was a fixed idea that to refuse to 
worship the idols, or in some way to acknowledge 
allegiance to them, was to be guilty of high treason 
to the reigning sovereign, whom their vague but 
traditionary superstitions, invested witJi a kind of 
divinity in her own person, and as the descendant 
of a certain line of royal and divine ancestry. 
Hence, to the Malagasy heathens, the idea of set- 
ting up the worship of Christ implied a denial of 
the supreme sovereignty of Ranavalona Marijaka 
their queen. This worship on the part of Euro- 
peans, or of those who were not subjects of the 
Malagasy government, presented nothing objection- 
able to the native mind ; but to those who owed 
allegiance to the queen, it was high treason, or 
worse ; and the diviners and idol-keepers gladly 
laid hold of this plea for working upon the super- 
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stitious mind of the queen, so as to excite alarming 
apprehensions respecting the safety of her kingdom. 

There is nothing profound or interesting in the 
native idolatry of Madagascar. But it is intricate 
beyond description, and consisting chiefly of a system 
of divination and sorcery, is closely interwoven with 
the customs and habits of the people. It possesses, 
in fact, all the terrors of judicial law, chiefly 
embodied in that one potent and leading institution, 
trial by poison. To this ordeal almost all criminals 
and oflenders are subjected. It is administered by 
compelling the suspected party to swallow, under 
certain forms, some portions of a poisonous nut, 
and is called the punishment of the Tangena. If 
the suspected person survives this test, his inno- 
cence is supposed to be proved ; but whether he 
dies or not must depend very much upon the priest 
or diviner by whom the test is administered. 

Beyond this powerful and leading character of the 
superstitions of the country, which may be said to 
belong as much to law as to religion, there is a vast 
machinery of divination worked by professional 
agents, who, by certain calculations, can decide 
upon any day, whether propitious or otherwise for 
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any act or enterprise — ^upon any article of food, 
every cure of disease, and apon all charms or other 
means of sorcery by which events in general are 
supposed to be regulated. 

It is reported of the queen, Hanavalona, that she 
never undertook any business of importance without 
ascertaining from the diviners when and how it 
should be done; and that, later in life, her daily 
food, and especiaUy her medicine, was governed 
by this system of sorcery. Thus the suflTerings of 
her last illness had no better alleviation than some 
charm, or perhaps some herb suggested by the ima- 
gination of these diviners, and under their direction 
sometimes sought for in distant provinces of the 
island. 

It is scarcely possible to understand how a woman 
of strong mind, which the queen undoubtedly was, 
could be brought so entirely under this slavish sub- 
jection to a system of folly. And yet^ as her reign 
advanced, it became more and more marked by the 
blood-stains which this absorbing superstition ap- 
peared to her mind to require ; while her naturally 
self-sustained, and indomitable will, flinched from 
nothing which stood in the way of her blind deter- 
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mination to support the old heathen institutions of 
her country. 

But while the political affairs of Madagascar, un- 
der its female sovereign, were gradually assuming 
a darker and more discouraging aspect — ^while, in 
fact, darkness and light appeared to be contending 
for mastery, it is important, to the better under- 
standing of the actual condition of the country, to 
observe what advancement in religion, intelligence, 
and general civilisation distinguished the time which 
intervened between the commencement of the mis- 
sionaries' work, and their final expulsion from the 
island. 

During the period under notice, including fifteen 
years, many causes had combined to accelerate the 
advance of civilisation amongst the people. A brief 
summary of these will be best given by those who, 
long resident in the country, have left on record a 
faithful narrative of the " Persecution of the Chris- 
tians in Madagascar." * 

" During this period the whole of the Scriptures 
were translated and printed at the capital, aided by 
liberal grants from the British and Foreign Bible 

* By the Bey. J. J. Freeman, and the Bey. D. Johns. 
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Society. Not fewer than twenty-five thoosand 
tracts were printed, with the aid of the Beligions 
Tract Society. The number of schools had increased 
until they amounted to nearly one hundred, con- 
taining about four thousand scholars, to whom were 
imparted the elements of instruction and religious 
trutL Probably ten thousand or fifteen thousand 
altogether passed through the mission-schools during 
this period. Elementary books were provided for the 
use of these, and probably as many more were dis- 
tributed among those who vclhintarily acquired the 
art of reading without attendance at the schools. 

"Two printing-presses were established at the 
capital by the London Missionary Society. A dic- 
tionary of the language was prepared and printed. 
Two large congregations were formed at the capital ; 
and numerous week-day services were established in 
the dwelling-houses of the natives. Nearly two 
hundred persons, on a professi6h of their faith, 
applied for admission to church-fellowship. Adult 
Bible classes were formed for reading and examina- 
tion of the Scriptures. Various preaching-stations 
were visited every Sabbath in several towns and 
villages at which schools existed more or less dis- 
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tant from the capital. Many of the scholars had 
their attention directed to the English language^ and 
became familiar with the English Scriptures. Op- 
portunities were gladly embraced of conversing with 
the natives ; and with many of them habits of in- 
timacy and friendship were formed. As the result 
of this intercourse, multitudes, it may be affirmed, 
became in some degree enlightened in the truths of 
Christianity ; and so far affected by what they knew, 
as to renounce many of the superstitious customs of 
the country. 

" In forming an estimate, however, of the moral 
force employed in producing that change in the habits 
and manners of the people, which ultimately awak- 
ened the jealousy of the native government, and led 
to the adoption of measures for the total suppression 
of Christianity, it would be unfair and partial not to 
mention those instructions and labours of a secular 
character with which the mission was associated 
during nearly the whole period of its existence. 

" Badamahad stipulated, on the suppression of the 
slave-trade, that his people should be taught various 
branches of the arts and sciences. Several artisans 
were therefore appointed to Madagascar, who re- 
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mained there a length of time, some of them even 
until the mission was dissolved by the violent mea-' 
snres of the queen, in 1835. The instructions im-^ 
parted by them to the natives, even when not of a 
religious character, could not but effect a powerful 
movement in the native mind. Habits of thought, 
attention, industry, and application were formed, 
new ideas were communicated, and new associations 
generated. A spirit of inquiry was fostered, intel- 
ligence was conveyed from one to another, and all 
the materials of improvement and civilisation were 
placed in requisition. The government assumed to 
itself the control of the labours of the artisans. 
Many intelligent youths were placed under their 
tuition, amounting probably to not less than from 
one thousand to two thousand altogether, including 
smiths, carpenters, builders, saddlers, spinners, 
weavers, soapmakers, &c., &c. They were then 
brought under the influence, example, encourage- 
ment, and instruction of men who had entered into 
that department of missionary labour, not from the 
prospect of pecuniary reward, but from an ardent 
and self-denying desire to aid the cause of missions. 
Besides these direct labours^ a large amount of good 
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was eflFected by the more stricUy religious exertions 
of these missionary artisans, who esteemed it their 
privilege, as well as duty, to impart, wherever op- 
portunity could be found, the great truths of reli- 
gion; without which they considered all other 
attainments of but little value. 

" Nor must the labours of the female members of 
the mission be allowed to pass unnoticed, as holding 
an inferior place. To them very many of the women 
of Madagascar are deeply indebted, not merely for 
useful instruction in various occupations adapted to 
their social condition, but much more for conversa- 
tion and example^ for direct religious instruction, 
and all the untold benevolent efforts by which de- 
voted Christian women would seek to win their own 
sex to a participation in the pure and exalted bless- 
ings of the gospel of Jesus Christ/' 

To these eflforts to improve the condition of the 
people of Madagascar, numerous circumstances might 
be adduced as concurring to bring about a wide- 
^spread and important change. "In that change 
the members of the government did not sympathise. 
It was rather regarded with jealousy and fear ; they 
could not tell whereunto it might grow." " Such a 
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change taking place in the religious sentiments and 
moral habits of so many of the people under a mere 
handful of European teachers, alarmed the rulers, 
who neither contemplated such a result, nor pos- 
sessed the requisite capacity to manage it ; and so, 
fearing its progress, they determined to crush it." 

Had the rulers of the country reflected upon the 
nature of this now wide-spreading change-^upon its 
various and concurring causes, and especially upon 
the deep hold which some of these had taken upon 
the minds and characters of the people, they would 
have hesitated before attempting so great an enter- 
prise as that of extinguishing by force a light which 
had been kindled by the milder but more enduring 
influences of mind and thought Politically the 
strength of the country had increased, as well as 
intellectually; and trusting in this strength, the 
rulers believed that the power of the country could 
be turned back, as it were, upon itself, and made to 
undo what the growth of years had been efiecting. 

Amongst the political causes which accelerated 
the change in Madagascar, was the great enlarge- 
ment of territory under Badama^s government ; ''to 
maintain which military posts had been established 
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in different parts of the island. In canying out 
these purposes, new scenes had been visited, new 
energies created, a new kind of life instituted, new 
ranks and orders of society established, and, in 
short, a new physical aspect given to the condition 
of society. A standing army of twenty or thirty 
thousand men had been instructed in European 
tactics, with an active and enterprising body of 
young officers, encouraged to associate with Euro- 
peans so as to acquire all the varied information 
they could impart. An extensive intercourse had 
been held with foreigners in different parts of the 
island, many of whom had resided sufficiently among 
them to have become acquainted with their lan- 
guage, and been consequently able to communicate 
intelligence to the native mind. To these may be 
added the residence of a British agent in the coun- 
try for many years — with the fact of natives visit- 
ing England for education, and then returning to 
their own country— of several youths being appren- 
ticed to different trades in Mauritius, and of others 
spending some years on board British ships of war, 
most of whom returned to Madagascar to diffuse 

intelligence amoi^gst their countrymen." 

c 



CHAPTER III. 

Such had been the upspringing of a new life 
throughout the island of Madagascar, and such its 
onward progress, when the queen and her ministers 
determined to destroy whatever was objectionable to 
themselves in the elements of that new life, regard- 
less of the darkness, the ruin, and the death which 
might ensue. 

This determination was formed under the plea of 
the insulted majesty of the sovereign. The idol- 
keepers were first ofifended at the neglect of their 
office, and the consequent injury to their craft 
Accusations of this kind were continually brought 
against the Christians ; for, however scrupulous they 
might be, it was impossible but that offence must 
sometimes be given ; and any unusual mode of con- 
duct arising from accident or unavoidable circum- 
stance, was sufficient to give rise to some railing 
accusation. 

But, even under this bitterness of feeling, there 
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were noble testimonies borne by their enemies 
in favour of their characters and modes of life. 
As, for example, when the expression was made 
use of, that ''These Christians would be the best 
servants, if it were not for their religion." Or, on 
another occasion, when they had formed themselves 
into a procel^sion which attracted the attention of 
the queen, on her asking what could be the mean- 
ing of that number of people dressed in white, 
those who stood near her replied that they were 
Christians, and added, " You would be surprised at 
the love of these people for one another. When 
any one of them happens to be in distress, they all 
feel distress ; and when any one is happy they are 
all happy. When any are poor and destitute, they 
form a society to assist them.'' A beautiful illustra- 
tion of the Saviour's own words — " By this shall all 
men know that ye are my disciples, if ye have love 
one towards another." 

But while the true believers, those whose hearts 
and lives had been brought experimentally under 
the power of religion, thus held on their blameless 
way, there were many occupying a sort of neutral 
ground, and others disposed to fanatical views, 
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which they were too ignorant to test by scriptural 
truth, whose rash or injudicious conduct involved 
the whole Christian body in difficulty and danger. 
Such was likely to be the case while no very fearful 
consequences were apprehended. But when the 
fires of persecution were lighted, these off-shoots 
from the parent tree soon disappeared. The severe 
but refining process could only be sustained by 
that which derived Its nourishment from the foun- 
tain of Divine Life. 

The first stringent prohibition issuing from the 
throne against the Christians appears to have been 
that they should not keep holy the Sabbath. 
Others soon followed, and the general alarm in- 
creased^ as on the approach of some impending 
storm. The conflict was now deepening between 
light and darkness. The sovereign was persuaded 
to believe herself defied upon her throne, and her 
indomitable will was roused to action. 

Then followed serious and earnest consultations 
amongst the chiefs, and people of rank, many of 
whom embraced the new form of life and doctrine. 
Then followed alternate accusations against the 
Christians, and remonstrances from their friends on 
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their behalf. But the will of the sovereign was ab- 
solute ; and on the 20th of February, 1835, a letter 
or edict from the queen was read aloud by her com- 
mand in one of the chapels where Christian worship 
had just concluded. It was to the effect that, while 
the queen still permitted the Europeans resident in 
her country to carry on the usages of their own reli- 
gion, to her own people she forbade the observance 
of the Sabbath, as well as baptism, and all other 
Christian rites. This edict was so worded as to ex- 
press the utmost detestation of the new mode, as 
tending to change the customs of her country, and 
to turn away the allegiance of her people from her- 
self and her divine ancestry. 

The missionaries and all the friends of the Chris- 
tians looked upon these proceedings with dismay. 
They remonstrated with the utmost respect, but in 
vain. The word of the sovereign had passed into a 
law; and it is a characteristic accompaniment of 
the issue of that word, that the edicts of the queen 
so often conclude with this expression, ''And I 
change not" 

According to the custom of the country, when 
any great question has to be considered, or any 
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important edict issued, a great national gathering, 
called a kabary, was called, at which the oath of 
allegiance to the reigning sovereign was to be taken. 
Immense crowds assembled from all parts of the 
country. Soldiers were drawn up in martial array, 
and everything was so ordered as to give the impres- 
sion of an unusually important and solemn occasion. 

In the presence of this vast multitude speeches 
were made denouncing the new religion as an inno- 
vation upon the established and authorised customs 
of the country. The queen's advisers and flatterers 
spoke strongly in defence of her authority, and 
against the foolishness and audacity of the offenders. 
All who had taken part in the Christian worship 
were peremptorily summoned, on pain of death, to 
come forward and accuse themselves to the judges. 
A month was allowed for these self-accusations ; and 
in the mean time the missionaries were more and 
more restricted in their work, being forbidden to 
teach religion to the people. 

That terrible ordeal through which Christianity 
in Madagascar had to pass was now commencing. 
The timid, the half-hearted made excuses for them- 
selves as only occasional attendants upon Christian 
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worship, or only partial adherents to the Christian 
cause. " But there were others, faithful among the 
faithless, who boldly told the persons appointed to 
receive their accusations, ' We did no evil, and in- 
tended none, to the queen or her kingdom in our 
prayers and our observance of the Sabbath. We 
prayed to the Qod of heaven and earth to prosper 
her reign.' 

" One excellent Christian man of, considerable in- 
fluence, on being asked how many times he had 
prayed, replied that he could not tell, but added, ' I 
can tell you that for the last three or four years I 
have not spent a single day without praying several 
times a day.' He told them how he confessed his 
sins before Grod, and implored forgiveness, and 
asked God's help to enable him to live without sin- 
ning, to wash him from his sins, to make him holy, 
and to prepare him for eternal happiness. He said 
that he asked the Same blessings for his family and 
friends, and for the queen and all her subjects ; and, 
said he, ' I ask all these things in the name of Jesus 
Christ, for we sinners can receive nothing from Cod 
but through His Son Jesus Christ who died for sin- 
ners.' 
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'' This eminent and kind-hearted Christian subse- 
quently risked his life by concealing the persecuted 
converts daring some months, and was then obliged 
to fly to the forest himself to avoid the rage of his 
persecutors." * 

It was the policy of the native government of 
Madagascar to intimidate by keeping up the appre- 
hension of some unknown but impending calamity. 
Hence in all the judicial transactions in which the 
Christians were implicated there were frequent de- 
lays, with suspension of final sentence, and some- 
times counter-movements, as if intended to mystify 
as well as alarm ; all which the court flatterers at- 
tributed to the clemency of the sovereign, and to her 
anxious desire that her people should return to their 
allegiance, rather than incur the just penalty of dis- 
obedience. 

Nothing could have been more likely than this 
mode of treatment to shake the stability of those 
who were not fully settled in their faith, — one day 
the subjects of excitement and alarm, another of 
hope that, by a little yielding or a little separation 
from the more public ofienders, suspicion might be 

* Karratiye of Messrs Freeman and Johns. 
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averted, and so entire exemption from punishment 
insured If under this peculiar kind of trial many 
fell away from fear, and others proved false to their 
own convictions, it was but as the wheat is sifted 
from the chaff, or the dross separated from the 
precious ore. Those who did maintain the faith 
maintained it nobly to the end, and not one of those 
who were actually brought to punishment gave way 
under the fearful tortures to which they were sub- 
jected before their sufferings terminated in the 
martyr's death. 

The time was now fast approaching when, amidst 
accumulating clouds and darkness, over that rich and 
once hopeful country the darkness was about to pre- 
vail Nothing could have afforded stronger evidence 
of this than the fact that an edict was now issued 
for all the books in circulation amongst the people 
to be collected and given up into the hands of go- 
vernment A kind of public trial or examination 
of the books was instituted, as to whether they were 
calculated to be injurious or not, commencing with 
the Bible. It is needless to add that treason, or 
other oflFensive matter, was found in all, before many 
pages had been gone over, and that the Oreek and 
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Latin books, as well as all in foreign languages, had 
no chance of escape, because, according to the judg- 
ment pronounced against them, they contained what 
" had never been known or understood in Mada- 
gascar/' 

This edict necessarily put an end to the educa- 
tional labour of the missionariea The people had 
previously been forbidden to attend Christian wor- 
ship, to keep holy the Sabbath, to be baptised, or to 
pray; and now they were deprived of the use of 
books. So far as their influence and advice could 
afford strength and comfort to the native Christians, 
the missionaries were willing to remain ; but as the 
measures adopted to eradicate the new religion 
deepened in severity, they became at length con- 
vinced that their very presence in the coimtry 
would only tend to involve their friends in greater 
difficulty and danger. Many, owing chiefly to these 
and similar causes, had already left the island. The 
last who remained took their departure in the year 
1836. Some of these lingered for some time in 
Mauritius, hoping that the strictness of the Mala- 
gasy government would yet relax in favour of 
Christianity; and while thus waiting they were 
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able to render. essential service to those Christian 
natives who, under difficulties scarcely ever ex- 
ceeded, were able to effect their escape from the 
country. 

The edict relating to the books had been so 
worded that not a single leaf was to be kept back ; 
bnt there was one book which had already become 
a part of the very life of those who believed and 
embraced the blessed truths contained in its pages. 
The Bible was too precious, and too fondly trea- 
sured, to be whoUy resigned In separate portions, 
though in very rare instances as a whole, its weU- 
read pages were concealed. Sometimes the hiding- 
place was the thatch of a cottage. Sometimes the 
precious record was buried for a while in the earth. 
More frequently it was worn about the person ; and 
even so recently as Mr Ellis's first visit to Mada- 
gascar, in 1853, and indeed up to the present time, 
the soiled leaves of the Bible, often so worn as to 
have become almost illegible, have been carried 
about the person carefully secured, sometimes in no 
less than seven folds of cloth, and generally hid in 
the bosom, close to the heart. 

But with even greater solicitude, the words, the 
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saving doctrines, the divine consolations of the 
Bible were treasured within the hearts and the 
memories of the people. The fragments of the 
precious volume were sometimes lent from family i 
to family, each retaining possession of the treasure 
for a stated time. In the midnight gatherings, 
where the faithful believers met at the peril of their 
lives, on the lonely mountain-sides or the bleak sea- 
shore, when they met with watchmen stationed to 
observe if an enemy was approaching from the dis- 
tance, these precious fragments were withdrawn 
from their concealment and read — read and listened 
to as indeed the words of everlasting life. No 
wonder that the words sunk deeply into the minds 
of those who, under these circumstances, read and 
listened to them. 

To such an extent has this been the case, that 
the Christians of Madagascar are able to express 
almost everything they think or feel by passages of 
Scripture, not vaguely quoted or loosely applied, 
but so exact in reference that a recent Boman 
Catholic writer has described their religion as con- 
sisting chiefly in acquaintance with the Bible ; and 
another, in speaking of them, has said that, in con- 
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Versing with the Christians of Madagascar, " It is 
necessary to be very careful in referring to the 
Scriptures, as they are sure to detect the slightest 
inaccuracy of quotation even in chapter and verse.^ 

These scattered fragments of the sacred volume, 
with very rarely an entire copy, were all that re- 
mained to the native Christians in the way of in- 
struction after the missionaries left the country; 
these, and their prayers, and that Divine help which 
is promised to believing prayer, and which, in an 
astonishing manner, was mercifully granted to 
theirs. That Divine help was made so manifest in 
the fiery trials through which they were called to 
pass as to excite a general belief in the minds of 
the more superstitious that the Christians exercised 
amongst themselves a kind of ody, or witchcraft, 
which rendered them not only proof in their own 
persons against the sufferings inflicted, but capable 
of bewitching others with the same infatuation, and 
so investing them with the same power. 

In no other way could the fact be accounted for 
by them, that the Christians were able to endure the 
cruel sentence of their persecutors with patience, 
and even cheerful submission. In no other way 
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could they acconnt for the fact, that while the royal 
edict, and all the terrible array of judgment against 
the Christians sent alarm and dismay throughout 
the country, their numbers, instead of being dimin- 
ished, continued to increase. In no other way could 
they account for the still more astonishing fact, 
that, even while enduring cruel tortures, or while 
being conveyed to the place of execution with every 
revolting indignity which could be heaped upon 
them, such was the deportment of the Christians, 
and such their reliance upon Divine consolation and 
strength, that others were induced, even at that last 
extremity, to cast in their lot with them, and openly 
to embrace the faith for which their friends were 
led to the martyr's deatL Yet such was not un&e- 
quently the case. 

The first Christian martyr in Madagascar was a 
woman, one who had brought herself under notice 
chiefly by her noble and generous efforts to succour 
her feUow-Christians who were in poorer or more 
distressed circumstances than herself. She had the 
means at her disposal of rendering them essential 
service; and, like all her brethren and sisters in 
that country, having taken upon herself the name 
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of Christ, she had faithfully obeyed the injunc- 
tions of her Divine Master in feeding, and suc- 
couring, and exercising charity and love to all His 
believing followers, as the servants of one Master, 
the children of one family. 

Under the general alarm at that time spreading 
on every hand, this woman had voluntarily given up 
her books. She had previously entertained appre- 
hensions lest, on account of human weakness, and, 
perhaps, more especially womanly weakness, she 
might not, when the hour of trial should come, be 
able to sustain the crisis without flinching ; and, as 
the first to sufier, there would have been little to 
wonder at if her strength had failed. But as the 
storm gathered around her devoted head, she was 
not left to mere human strength or weakness. As 
the time of her sentence drew near, all tendency to 
faint or fail was taken away. She sustained her 
public trial, if such it might be called, with clear 
and open steadfastness in the face of her accusers ; 
and the tortures subsequently inflicted had only the 
effect of rendering death more welcome. 

In the history of the Malagasy Christians, we are 
often reminded of Scripture characters by those 
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flashes or outbursts of human feeling by the way, 
which give a reality to the whole record, and touch 
our hearts with a living sense that, although so dif- 
ferently circumstanced, they are really of like nature 
with ourselves. Thus Sasolama, when led to the 
place of execution, could not help exclaiming, as 
she passed the mission chapel, " There I heard the 
words of my Saviour/' And again, as she caught 
sight, amongst the crowd, of the face of a young man, 
a Christian friend, her woman's heart almost for a 
moment giving way, she said to him, as she passed, 
"Don't leave me I" He felt the touching appeal, 
and stood by her to the last Arrived at the place 
of execution, after singing hymns all the way, she 
had but one more request to make : it was that she 
might kneel down and pray ; and in this attitude 
she was speared to death* 

Some said, as the first martyr was led to death, 
" Where is the God she prays to, that He does not 
save her now?" Others were touched with pity, 
and it would seem as if the natural commiseration 
excited by these cruelties, added to a general sense 
of their injustice, was made use of, in the hands of 
Providence, as the key to open many hearts for the 
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reception of that faith by which it was becoming 
more and more evident the Christian could not only 
live a spotless life, but die a calm and happy death. 

Few of the Christians had ventured to the spot 
where Basolama was put to death; but the one 
young man who followed was deeply affected by her 
patient calmness and resignation. He said, " If I 
might die so tranquil and happy a death, I would 
not be unwilling to die for the Saviour too ; " and 
the events of his after life attested the depth and 
sincerity of these feelings. 

This young man, the owner of considerable pro- 
perty, and filling a position of influence, afterwards 
devoted his means and his energies to the same 
cause. He not only associated himself with the 
Christians, affording them all the assistance and 
protection in his power, but extended the same 
benevolence to the more ignorant, endeavouring to 
instruct them in the Word of God, and to impress 
the message of Divine truth upon their minds. He 
was finally the victim of accusations made against 
him by one who owed him money. After faith- 
fully maintaining his testimony to the truth for 
which the first martyr had suffered, he also was 

D 
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imprisoned, bound in heavy irons, and thus led to 
the place of execution, and speared to death. 

The escape of a company of seven native Chris- 
tians from the capital, amongst whom was that 
noble woman Bafaravary, with a female friend, 
Bazafy, forms altogether a history of adventure, 
of peril, of hair-breadth escapes, as well as of 
patient heroism, and of providential watchfulness 
and care, which has scarcely its equal in the in- 
terest it awakens, especially towards the last, when 
the almost worn-out wanderers effected their escape 
under the protection of English friends, and heard 
the joyful exclamation of the captain, whose vessel 
had waited for them off the coast, as he handed 
them on board, " Efa kabary," " The danger is 
over/* 

There are other descriptions less known to the 
public — a faithful record of which has been kept by 
the Christians themselves. These are no less affect- 
ing, and no less wonderful ; and they will probably 
at some future time reveal to the Christian world an 
amount of patient endurance, and heroic suffering 
for the name of Christ, well calculated to excite 
more fervent zeal in the hearts of those who know 
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Uttle of such snfferings, except from the experience 
of others. 

These, with many other severe acts of persecution 
and cruelty, now well known to the friends of Chris- 
tian missions, were at the time of their transaction 
almost hid from general knowledge in the dark 
night which at that period spread over the face of 
Madagascar. Again, as a country, it was nearly 
lost sight of, while its history seemed not unlikely 
to be almost blotted out from the remembrance of 
mankind. 

At times there were vague rumours of the fire of 
persecution having been again kindled, and again 
these fires died down ; but no opening appeared for 
the renewal of Christian intercourse, and no invita- 
tion was offered to those who might be willing to 
carry back the means of improvement into the 
coimtry. A futhful missionary, Mr Le Brun, ap- 
pointed by the London Society to a useful position 
in Mauritius, kept watch from the distance to give 
notice of any change ; but no tidings reached this 
country to warrant a renewal of the Malagasy mis- 
sion ; and there is something terribly awful in the 
silent mystery which hung over that darkened land 
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from the period of the departure of the missionaries 
until very recent times. 

We know now that during the whole of that dark 
and silent time the Spirit of God was moving upon 
the face of the waters, as in the first creation 
separating light .from darkness, and establishing 
and making manifest the firm foundation of His 
own immutable and holy dispensations, as revealed 
in the Sacred Scriptures. But to the eye of civilised 
nations, Madagascar appeared at that time not 
unlikely to sink again into an unimportant speck in 
the midst of a far-off* ocean ; while to the Christian 
world it was becoming almost like a lost star, 
rapidly disappearing from the hemisphere of celes- 
tial glory. 

We know now that the Spirit of Divine love was, 
all through this period, gently but powerfully pre- 
vailing over the spirit of persecution ; that where- 
ever the sufferers for Christ were led to death, 
others, instead of being deterred, only embraced 
their faith more firmly ; and that always, in bond- 
age, in slavery, in prison, and even on their way 
to the place of execution, the Christians ceased not 
to proclaim to others the blessed truths for which 
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they were called to die. And in every instance of 
which we have any record, these Christians, as 
brethren and sisters, we^e true to each other — never,, 
under the severest torture, nor when taunted and 
tempted almost beyond the power of nature to en- 
dure — ^never revealing the names of their com- 
panions, so as to expose others to detection and 
punishment. 

What appears very remarkable, also, and fur- 
nishes no slight evidence of the spirit by which 
they were actuated, is, that they never, in any of 
their records, or in their subsequent intercourse with 
Christian friends, either by word or letter, use any 
murmuring expressions, nor evince the least disposi- 
tion to impute blame to any human instrumentality. 
Especially they never speak against the ruling 
powers, but only of the "dark times,'' the "hard 
times,'' or the " season of distress ; " although the 
intensity of their suffering is often most touchingly 
and graphically shewn, but always gently, quietly, 
and without exaggeration. 

. The letters of the Christians, addressed to their 
friends in England, are many of them beautiful ex- 
amples of this forbearance and suffering. Take, as 
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a specimen, one of very recent date, written from 
Antananarivo, so lately as November 6, 1861, and 
addressed to the widow of the late David Johns, 
formerly missionary in Madagascar : — 

" Beloved Mothee, — When I lay hold on this 
paper, and pen, and ink, to write to you, my heart 
and all within me is moved. I have mnch to say 
to you. I wish to tell you of the sorrows that 
have befallen us. Very great was the persecution 
which drove us into the wilderness. They sought 
to put me to death. I was accused of praying to 
the ancestors of the English, and also of teaching 
the people to do so. They sent officers and many 
besides to take me up, and they took all the people 
they found in my house, and my wife Babodo, also. 
My children, servants, and everything I had in my 
house they took away as a forfeit to the queeiL 
They bound my wife Babodo, and flogged her from 
morning until night to make her tell who were her 
companions. She faiated, and they left her to re- 
cover a little, and then flogged her agaiiL But she 
refused to give up the names of any, so that they 
were astonished, and said, ' She is a Christian in- 
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deed! Failing to get her to tell who were her 
associates, they put a heavy iron ring round her 
neck and round each ankle. They also fastened 
these rings together by heavy iron chains from the 
neck to the ankles, and then bound her to four 
more Christians. Five others were also bound to- 
gether,, and there was a third party of sixteen also 
bound together. Every Sabbath-day, for seven 
months, they placed these three parties before the 
people, that they might see how they were punished 
for keeping holy the Lord's day. . At the end of the 
seven months they separated them, and sent five to 
the east ; of these, two died, and three still remain. 
The other party of five they sent to the north ; of 
these, four died, and one only remains; and the 
sixteen they sent to the west; of these, five died 
and eleven remain. My wife, Babodo, was among 
those they sent to the west. She was left in bonds, 
and died on the 4th of March 1859. Yes, she died 
in her chains, her works follow her. They pursued 
mfe for four years and three months, seeking to put 
me to deatL They issued a proclamation to search 
for me in every village for six months, and they 
sent papers in all directions, and a paper they called 
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a gazette, ordering the search for me. But the 
Lord watches over the afflicted, and will not give 
the enemy to rejoice over them. My children they 
have sold into slavery, and my property they^ have 
taken, so that I have no house to dwell in or land 
to live upon. What has befallen me is too hard 
for nature; but precious are the riches of Christ, 
and in Him light are the sorrows of earth, (2 Cor. 
iv. 17, V. 6-8.)" 

But if the simple pathos of these letters is so 
touching and so forcible in its reality, so also is the 
joyful confidence with which others abound, as is 
shewn in the following passage, quoted from a 
letter bearing nearly the same date. The writer, 
in speaking of the continued increase and extension 
of Christianity under the most powerful restric- 
tions arising out of human means, exclaims, '' How 
wonderful is the power of God, as seen in the 
anxious inquiries of the people. They come to 
seek the Lord in the prison, with the prisoners ; in 
the hiding-places of the persecuted, in the moun- 
tains, or the valleys ; wherever they can meet with 
any calling on the name of the Lord, thither they 
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resort. More marvellous still, some of the queen's 
family are among them. Sweet are the fetters of 
imprisonment to the prisoners — they are not ashamed 
of them. The persecution has not prevented the 
spreading of God's Word far and wide. The bonds 
of the prisoners, the preservation of those subjected 
to the Tangena, and the blood of the martyrs, have 
all aided the growth of the Word of God in the hearts 
of men. Those who conceal themselves are not 
discovered by their enemies^ though close to them, 
because the Lord hides them beneath the shadow of 
His wings. When any are condemned to be sold as 
slaves, none will buy them, because the Lord has 
softened their hearts. When any of those in con- 
cealment are seen, they are not informed against, 
for the Lord restraineth the wrath of man. Preach- 
ing the Word, and repairing the Bibles and other 
books, is the work of those in chains. Many people 
go to talk with them ; and even the jailors who 
have them in custody become Christians. This 
great power of the Word, and the Spirit of God, 
fills the people with astonishment, and their hearts 
tell them that there is a God. Blessed be God, 
who hath sent His beloved Son to redeem us 
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from the bondage of Satan. The blood of Jesus 
redeems and cleanses ns from all sin. With a 
strong voice has Christ called ns, and we have re- 
turned to Him." 

To this letter may not inappropriately be added 
the testimony of Mr Ellis, that in all his intercourse 
with the people of Madagascar, previous to their 
liberation from this bondage, never did he hear a 
doubt expressed that the time of their liberation 
tuotdd really come; that it was but for a season 
that their country was shut up in darkness; and 
that, as certainly as the promises of Qod were true, 
He would in His own good time, and in His own 
way, strike off their fetters, open the prison gates, 
and set them free to worship and to serve Him 
without fear. The result of their waiting and en- 
during has been a marvellous illustration that their 
faith was not in vain. 

But we have yet to do with the season of dark- 
ness — ^with the reign of violence and persecution. 
It is now no longer matter of doubt that during 
this reign many thousands of the native Christians 
were subjected to the severest punishment on 
account of their faith. A large proportion of these 
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were sold into irredeemable slavery, often heavily 
loaded with chains and bars of iron, and in this 
condition made to work like beasts of burden, ex- 
posed to the burning sun ; or they were sent into 
the fever district to die a lingering death. When 
this sentence was inflicted, they were chained to- 
gether in couples, and driven out to die, without 
any lawful means of subsistence. That any under 
these circumstances survived, was owing to the 
kindness of their friends, who secretly supplied 
them with food. 

Indeed, the Spirit of Him for whose name they 
suffered appears to have so animated the hearts of 
all who were bound together in the great cause, that 
they shared to the utmost whatever they possessed 
with those who were more needy than themselves. 
Those who had houses and lands often concealed 
the suspected . persons in their rice granaries, or 
other hiding-places on their property, imtil the 
queen's '' spies," the hunters of human victims, had 
passed by. Even their heathen connexions, con- 
scious of their blameless lives, and of the injustice 
of the punishments denounced against them, proved, 
in most instances, reluctant to betray them. Of 
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course, as many of the Christians were persons of 
rank, with considerable possessions, when it was 
knovm that these would be confiscated, the temp- 
tation became sometimes too strong for those who 
expected to profit by a share in the confiscated 
goods. And there were others, also, who, from any 
casual offence, but most frequently from the fact of 
owing money which they did not wish to pay, would 
listen and watch until the voice of midnight prayer; 
the fragment of some page of Scripture, the gather- 
ing together for purposes of worship, or perhaps 
some sign of recognition among the Christians 
themselves, should afford matter of accusation upon 
which their persons might be secured. 

In this way the worst passions of human nature 
were excited — the lowest motives brought to bear 
upon the overthrow of the Christians, and the de- 
struction of their lives and property; and thus were 
the elements of light and darkness, good and evil, 
placed in stronger contrast than almost ever before 
in any other portion of the Christian world. 

The latest persecutions in Madagascar were the 
most severe. These are so recent as to awaken a 
peculiar sense of their reality, as their affecting 
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details live and grow before ns. That which is 
now best known, and of which the native Chris- 
tians have themselves given most affecting details, 
took place in the year 1849. We in England were 
at that time but little disposed to think that snch 
darkness remained upon the earth. We were, in 
many respects, prosperous and happy, and in all we 
were free as a people, rejoicing in our national in- 
telligence, our wealth, and our power; when, far 
away in the centre of an island of the Indian Ocean, 
a cry was arising from the flames, from the Tarpeian 
Rock, from the prison, from torture, — a cry which 
attested, and will attest to the end of time, the 
supremacy of God, and of His Holy Spirit, of His 
beloved Son, and of His blessed gospel, over all the 
powers of darkness, of human will, and of human 
events, to hurt or destroy where it is His purpose 
to save. 

But the cry was one of deep and touching appeal 
to fellow-Christians bound by the same ties of spiri- 
tual brotherhood, by the same faith, and the same 
love; and especially to those who had been the 
honoured instruments of sowing the precious seed 
of future promise in that distant land. This cry 
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was long in reaching the shores of Britain ; and it 
came at last, and nobly was it responded to. 

Let lis inquire for a moment what those awful 
transactions were which stamped this period in 
Madagascar with characters of blood and flame, 
but, at the same time» with evidences of life and 
Ught, and glory unspeakabla 

Of these Mr Ellis, who learned all the particulars 
from the Natiye Christians, has givei^ the following 
statement : — 

''I obtained,"' he says, "a detailed and deeply 
affecting account, written in the native language, 
with the substance of it also in English, of the 
trials of the Christians in 1849, the period of the 
last severe persecution. 

" Of the numbers implicated^ some idea may be 
formed from the fact that, at one time and at one 
place, 37, who had explained or preached the Word, 
were reduced to slavery, with their wives and chH- 
dren ; 42, who had possessed books, were made 
slaves, and their property seized; 27, who had 
possessed books, and who had preached or ex- 
plained, were made slaves, with their wives and 
children; 6, with whom it was a second offence, 
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were imprisoned ; 2055 had paid one dollar each ; 
18 had been put to death; 14 hurled from the 
steep rock ; and 4 burnt alive. 

"Those who had been appointed to die were 
treated with the greatest indignity. They were 
wrapped in old, torn, or dirty mats, and rags were 
stuffed into their mouths. Seventeen of them had 
been tied each along a pole, and had been thus car- 
ried between two men, bearing the pole on their 
shoulders, to the place where sentence was to be 
pronounced. One of their number, being a young 
female, walked behind the rest. Four of them, 
being nobles, were not killed in the ordinary way, 
as there is an aversion to the shedding of the blood 
of nobles; they were, therefore, sentenced to be 
burned. When the sentence was pronounced, some 
derided, and the condemned were then carried away 
to the places of execution. The four nobles were 
burned alive in a place by themselves. Two of 
them were husband and wife, the latter expecting 
to become a mother. At the place of execution, 
life was offered them, if they would take the re- 
quired idolatrous oath. Declining to do this, they 
were bound, and laid on the pile of wood, or placed 
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between split poles, more wood being heaped upon 
them, and the pile was then kindled. Amidst the 
smoke and blaze of the burning wood, the pangs 
of maternity were added to those of an agonising 
death, and at this awful moment the martyr's child 
was bom. I asked my informants what the execu- 
tioners or bystanders did with the babe. They an- 
swered, ' Thrust it into the flames, where its body 
was burned with its parents, its spirit to ascend 
with theirs to God.^ 

" The remaining fourteen were taken to a place 
of common execution, whither a number of felons 
who had been sentenced to death were also taken 
to be executed together with the Christians. The 
latter were put to death by being thrown over a 
steep precipice — the Tarpeian Rock of Antanana- 
rivo. Each one was suspended by a cord on or 
near the edge of the precipice, and there offered 
life on condition of renouncing Christ and taking 
the required oaths. Of these there was one who, 
though in the prospect of an ignominious, instant, 
and violent death, spoke with such calm self-posses- 
sion and humble confidence and hope of the near 
prospect of glory and immortal blessedness, as very 
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deeply to affect those around him. The young 
woman who had walked to the place of execution, 
it was hoped, would be induced to recant With 
this view she was, according to orders, reserved 
until the last, and placed in such a position as to 
see all the others, one after another, hurled over the 
fatal rock. So far from being intimidated, she re- 
quested to follow her friends, when the idol-keeper 
present struck her on the face, and urged her to 
take the oath and acknowledge the idols. She re- 
fused, and begged to share the fate of her friends. 
The executioner then said, 'She is an idiot, and 
does not know what she says. Take her away.' 
She was then taken from the place, and afterwards 
sent to a distant part of the country.'' 

The record of these persecutions kept by the 
natives, and written in their own graphic lan- 
guage, is full of those touches of natural feeling 
to which allusion has been made; and also not 
wanting in a certain poetic charm, arising partly 
out of the depth as well as the intensity of im- 
pressions made by these solemn scenes upon the 
hearts and minds of those who understood their 
spiritual import; and partly, perhaps, from a cer- 
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tain amount of imaginary character belonging to 
the minds of those who, when deprived of the Holy 
Scriptures, found no reading so congenial as that of 
the " Pilgrim's Progress," a book which to this day 
is held in high estimation among the native Chris* 
tians. 

On a former occasion, two Christian friends, who 
had gone in the true spirit of missionaries to carry 
the glad tidings of the gospel to a distant province, 
after being seized and loaded with irons, were 
brought out into the market to receive their final 
sentence before all the people. Crowds gathered 
round them to listen to their last words, which 
were so calm and impressive that many were struck 
with solemn and wondering awe. They said they 
were going to die, not for any crime they had com- 
mitted, but for praying to God, and trusting in the 
great and loving Saviour ; and then, when about to 
be separated, and led away to death, they shook 
hands most affectionately, saying, " Farewell, my 
brother ! — ^to-morrow we shall meet in paradise 1" 

There seems to have been at all times in the 
language, appearance, and general deportment of 
those who suffered, strong evidence of the spirit of 
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tbe Saviour for whom they died, an evidence which 
affected the beholders with irresistible conviction, 
that there mnst be a reality in the religion of 
Christ Jesus beyond the power of msui to subvert 
or overthrow. 

On one occasion of cruel mockery and torture, 
when a little company were being led away with 
every indignity to the place of execution, singing 
hymns by the way, it was observed by those who 
beheld them that ''their faces were as the faces of 
angels." 

Their own description of the fiery persecution 
which took place in the year 1849 concludes with 
these words: — "And as they took the four that 
were to be burned alive to the place of execution, 
the Christians sang the hymn beginning, *When 
our hearts are troubled,' each verse ending with, 
* Then remember us.' Thus they sang on the road. 
And when they came to Faravohitra, there they 
burned them, fixed between split spars ; and there 
was a rainbow in the heavens at the time« close to 
the place of burning. They sang again, even while 
in the fire. Then they prayed, saying, *0 Lord, 
receive our spirits ; for Thy love to us has caused 
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this to come to as ; and lay not this sin to their 
charge/ 

" Thus they prayed, as long as they had uny Ufa 
Then they died, but softly, gently; indeed, gentle 
was the going forth of their Ufa And astonished 
were aU the people around who beheld the burning 
of them there." 



CHAPTER rV. 

It is a delicate task to attempt anything like a per- 
sonal history of the present sovereign of Madagas- 
car, Badama II. Yet so important is this history, 
and so important, too, the natural characteristics by 
which he now reigns in the hearts and affections 
of his people,^— perhaps even more firmly than by 
his just title to the throne, — ^that a few words of 
description^ though they can never do justice to so 
amiable, generous, and noble a character, may yet 
assist in conveying some idea of the actual state of 
the country under his mild and benevolent govern- 
ment. 

From his early years, Rakoto, the only son of the 
queen, Ranavolona, evinced a kind and lenient dis- 
position, highly favourable to the Christians. In 
him they had not only a generous protector, but in 
one sense a rock of safety; because the queen, 
amidst all her fiery denunciations against those 
who dared to violate the laws and customs of her 
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country, never lost her love and tenderness for her 
son, nor he his aifectionate regard for his mother. 

It aifords one of the most wonderful instances of 
the power of the Most High to overrule the mo- 
mentous affairs of men and nations by the most 
natural and even simple means, that amidst the 
surging waves of darkness and ruin which at that 
time swept over the island of Madagascar, almost 
from shore to shore, there arose in the horizon, like 
a star of promise, that one speck of light upon the 
troubled waters — a mother's love. Simple as the 
light that gives joy to the lowliest cottage, yet 
strong and true, this star held on its way along the 
(Jloudy heavens, and its solitary beams were directed 
by Him whose hand was over all, to do His appointed 
work on earth. In the hearts and the lives of the 
Christians His work was abeady going on ; but it 
was too often in darkness and bondage — in suffer- 
ing and tears — utterly destitute, as it appeared to 
the outward eye, of aU human encouragement or 
help, except from the light of this one star, and that 
was often overclouded — often indistinctly seen — 
often in apparent danger of being totally extin- 
guished 
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Notwithstanding all the mother's solicitude, there 
were plots laid against the life of her son, from 
which he escaped, on some occasions, as if by 
miracle. Nor has his position been secure against 
other plots scarcely less fatal in their nature, and 
from which escape is often still more difficult 
Under all circumstances he was exposed to danger 
from his naturally facile, buoyant, and fearless 
nature; and he rose into public notice under the 
disadvantage of having a powerful rival in a cousin 
older than himself, who had already been recognised 
as heir-apparent to the throne. 

The instruction and guardianship of the prince 
in his early years had been confided to an intelli- 
gent chief of high rank, who had embraced the 
Christian faitL Under his care the young prince 
received many deep and salutary impressions ; and 
if his faithful guardian failed to render them so 
decided as his own, they had the effect of producing 
a total disbelief in the idols, and a firm renuncia- 
tion of the heathen customs of his country. Nor 
was this alL The prince, at an early age, openly 
espoused the cause of the Christians, avowed himself 
one with them ; and as far as the Malagasy people 
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may be divided into the two classes of Christians and 
heathens, the prince has been steadfast in his ad- 
herence to the former. 

It naturally became more difficult after this for 
the queen to enforce those severe measures of general 
condemnation against the forbidden sect which the 
jealousy of her ministers and her own bigotry might 
have dictated, lest her own son, with his frank aQd 
fearless nature, should become in any way impli- 
cated in the sentence, lest he should even come for- 
ward and publicly accuse himself for the sake of 
others ; for of such noble heroism he was eminently 
capable. 

WiUi a woman of indomitable will, like the 
queen, even her son, the child of her affections, 
often pleaded in vain on behalf of the accused ; but 
when he could not obtain pardon, he could some- 
times help, and conceal He could warn and succour 
in various ways, not available to any person of 
lower rank or influence. And in this manner the 
energies of his advancing manhood appear to have 
been employed. 

One of the early developed and most striking 
characteristics of the prince was, that he could not 
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bear to mtness sufifering, whether justly inflicted or 
not When passing through the suburbs of his 
native city with Mr Ellis some years ago, if a poor 
criminal loaded with chains sat by the wayside, as 
was not unfrequently the case, he would say, hastily, 
'' Don't look that way ;" and with a shudder would 
direct the attention of his companion to some other 
object. With a generous forbearance, he would 
never allow vengeance to be taken against any of 
those who aimed at his own life, saying always, 
" No blood shall be shed for me." And this prin* 
ciple he carried out to the utmost, even when it was 
supposed by his friends to endanger his own safety 
on the throne. 

It is true it was not to the Christians more than 
others that this noble generosity was shewn. To all 
under any kind of suffering or injustice, the prince 
lent a willing and attentive ear. Early and late he 
was accustomed to go about to the houses of the 
people, wherever there was any distress to be re- 
lieved, with a cheerful and buoyant spirit, discharg- 
ing their debts when he could, paying their fines for 
others, and alleviating, so far as his means would 
allow, the poverty and want of all. On his first visit 
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to the capital, Mr Ellis was told one day that the 
prince had that morning visited no less than thirty 
families, in some cases reconciling differences, and in 
aU speaking words of sympathy and good wilL 

Of such kindness the Christians were large par- 
takers, because their need was great, and because 
also of the gross injustice of their punishments, an 
injustice of which the prince was the more sensible, 
that his idea of religion is of a system of goodness 
and benevolence, of kindly thoughts and noble deeds. 
Nothing could appear more anomalous to him than 
a persecuting religion ; and this strong feeling, ap- 
parently inherent in his nature, has abeady proved 
a valuable safeguard to him under the perplexity of 
certain proselytising influences to which he is ex- 
posed. 

Nothing, from the description of others, can be 
more honourable to the king than his own expres- 
sions, thrown out with earnest truth and force, while, 
at the same time, with entire unconsciousness of 
how they might reflect back upon himsel£ Some 
officers, his personal friends, with whom he associated 
himself in a kind of enterprise to do good, told Mr 
Ellis, that the prince, when forming this associa- 
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tion, said to them^ " Our great object must be to 
lessen the suflferings of the people, to prevent unjust 
accusations, and undeserved and excessive punish'^ 
ments ; to rescue, if possible, those sentenced to 
death ; to do all we can to save the lives of the 
people. God will help us, for it is right to do this, 
and Ood will protect us. But we must not make 
any boast or stir about what we are doing. Let the 
people find out what our motives are by our doings. 
We must always do good — all kinds of good." 

These officers said, that by night and day, im 
darkness, storm, and rain, the prince would be with 
them sharing all their dangers, never deterred by any 
difficulty from either going to the high authorities 
to plead for the prisoners and the oppressed; or 
favouring the escape of others who were sentenced 
to death. In all their works he was with them, 
encouraging them by his presence. His great wish 
was that the people should be enlightened and pros- 
perous. 

Such was the prince, and such the benevolent 
work to which his energies were devoted, when Mr 
Ellis paid his first visit to Madagascar in the year 
1856. All friendly intercourse of a commercial 
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nature between that island and Manritius had at 
that time been suspended for a period of eight 
years. This state of things arose, in the first in- 
stance, out of a quarrel with the foreign traders 
at Tamatave, which was followed by an attack, much 
to be regretted, made by English and French ships 
of war upon the coast During this affiray several 
natives were kiUed and wounded, and consider- 
able injury done to the houses and the fort. But 
the foreigners were finally driven ofi*, when, accord- 
ing to Malagasy practice, a number of the heads of 
those who had been killed were placed on poles in 
front of the fortification which had been assailed 
There the bleached skulls remained when Mr Ellis 
first landed on the coast His visit was made on 
the opening of the island again to foreign trade, 
and when, owing to the long suspension of inter- 
course, the actual condition of the island of Mada- 
gascar, with regard to its government and people, 
had been almost entirely lost sight of by Europeans. 
Vague rumours, as already said, had reached the 
shores of England ; and especially one of a very 
hopeful nature, arising in all probability out of the 
increasing influence of the prince, and bis favour- 
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able disposition toward the Christians. It was 
reported that the queen had actually committed 
into his hands the government of the country, and 
that freedom of worship had been proclaimed. 
Sttch reports, bearing at the time they were spread 
strong marks of authenticity, added to the more 
private, though less encouraging, accounts of the 
Christians themselves, which, through Mr Le Brun 
and other friends at Mauritius, sometimes reached 
this country, induced the London Missionary Society 
to send out an agent for the purpose of ascertaining 
the true state of the case, but especially to learn 
more of the actual condition of the native Chris- 
tians. ' 

The time of Mr Ellis's visit was peculiarly unpro- 
pitious. Cholera was raging with unusual violence 
in Mauritius, so as to preclude for some time all in- 
tercourse with the interior of Madagascar. Thus, 
although Mr Ellis twice visited Tamatave, and made 
journeys into the neighbourhood, he was not per- 
mitted at that time, owing to the fear of infection, 
to extend his visit to the capital. He was able> 
however, to obtain a large amount of information 
from what he saw and heard ; and from his close 
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and frequent intercourse with many of the native 
Christians, he was able to bring home descriptions 
of their circumstances, and statements of their sup- 
posed number and actual condition, which filled 
with astonishment the friends of missions at home, 
and stimulated an ardent zeal for the promotion of 
further intercourse, and the transmission of friendly 
assurances from one country to the other. 

After lingering many months in Mauritius, hop- 
ing that by making a second attempt he might be 
able to reach the capital of Madagascar, Mr Ellis 
turned his attention to a missionary tour which he. 
had been requested to make in South Africa ; where 
he spent five months in the discharge of this 
arduous duty, and returned home, satisfied that his 
journey, although in some respects disappointing, 
was far from having been made in vain. 

Mr Ellis had not been many months in England 
when a letter reached him from the queen of Mada- 
gascar, inviting him to visit the capital of her king- 
dom, ^nd he hesitated not to take advantage of an 
opening so long delayed, yet at last so favourable 
to the prosecution of his purpose. Mr Cameron, a 
useful and valued member of the early mission in 
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Madagascar, had accompanied Mr Ellis in his first 
visit to that country. His name was included in the 
invitation, but he declined, owing to engagements 
at the Cape ; and Mr Ellis a third time entered 
Madagascar, and accomplished his difficult journey 
from Tamatave to the capital without any European 
friend or companion. 

Arriving at Antananarivo in August 1856, Mr 
Ellis had opportunities, almost beyond what he 
could have anticipated, of rendering services and 
affording consolation to the still persecuted native 
Christians, and also to the prince, whom he found 
surrounded by danger, but thoroughly established 
in the affections of the people, and rising in popu- 
larity and general esteem. 

Mr Ellis was hospitably received by the queen, 
and by the ruling powers ; but especially was his 
affectionate interest engaged by the prince, whose 
character he described, even on a short acquaint- 
. ance, as that of one of nature's gentlemen. His 
chief attention was, of course, directed to the Chris- 
tians. But this was necessarily in a covert manner, 
and at the risk of so much peril to them, that he 
had frequently to caution them for their own safety 
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against their demonstrations of feeling at the sight 
of one who had travelled so far to visit them in 
their affliction, constrained only by that love which 
unites all true believers as one in Christ Jesus. 

It was a critical time for Madagascar when Mr 
Ellis reached the capital Whatever might be 
thought of the arbitrary and cruel reign of the then 
ruling sovereign, Mr Ellis was not the man, nor 
would it have been congenial to his natural ten- 
dencies, to dispute any recognised and established 
claim to power. But before leaving England he 
had been made acquainted with a deep-laid plot for 
the overthrow of the then existing government of 
Madagascar; and however promising this project 
might have been made to appear to those who were 
groaning under oppression, there were dangers to 
be apprehended from a violent disruption of the 
existing system, of a nature so fearful and disastrous, 
that no true friend to the country could have wished 
the change then contemplated to be carried out 
Disastrous in a thousand ways would have been the 
success of this enterprise, undertaken chiefly by 
two Frenchmen, one a resident at the capital, and 
both intimately acquainted with the country, its 
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gavernment, rulers, and people. But it wds not 
destined to succeed; and the only mention it de- 
mands here is because of the fearful consequences 
it entailed upon one party, and the entanglements 
in which it involved othera 

With respect to the agency employed in this 
scheme, and some of the machinery by which it 
was to be carried out, Mr Ellis had been well- 
informed before leaving England a second time, 
and before becoming personally acquainted with 
individuals of the highest rank and influence in 
Madagascar. It was w^ 11 for him, and perhaps for 
others, that he was so informed The occasion 
was one of peculiar peril to the prince, and to many 
of the people, who understood nothing more than 
that a severe and persecuting government was to be 
overthrown, and a mild and beneficent one estab- 
lished in its stead — ^a system of catholicity and 
universal goodwill 

Before the return of M. Lambert from France, 

where it was said he had gone to negotiate for the 

better success of his scheme, although there is no 

reason whatever for believing that it received any 

higher support than his own, Mr Ellis became 

F 
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deeply interested in the character and peculiar posi- 
tion of the prince, whose prospect of succeeding to 
the throne was at that time far from being secure. 
The will of the queen in this respect had not even 
been made known. His cousin Bambosalama, the 
head of the heathen party, was then in a position 
of influence and considerable power ; and the prin- 
cess his wife, and sister to his rival, was also an 
adherent of the heathen party. Indeed, the position 
of Bakoto was in almost all respects one of diffi- 
culty, entanglement, and extreme danger. Yet upon 
his single life how much seemed to be depending, 
and not upon his life alone, but upon his future 
establishment upon the throne of Madagascar. 

A general favourite with the people, the Chris- 
tian part of them were looking to the prince with 
hopes and wishes of a peculiarly deep and earnest 
nature ; but they looked sometimes with trembling 
apprehension when tidings reached them of the 
risks to which his life was often exposed, or as the 
probabilities increased that his cousin, by a power- 
ful and desperate party, would secure the throne. 

The deep lesson which the Christians had long 
been learning was, however, such as to wean them 
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from too much reliance upon any human instru- 
mentality. All earthly hopes had been for them 
too often quenched — all human help too long de> 
layed. Year after year they had struggled on in 
outward darkness and depression, yet with inward 
joy, and confidence unshaken, so long as Christ was 
theirs, and the promises of the gospel, and the love 
of God shed abroad in their hearts, and in the hearts 
of their fellow-believers ; — ^these were their sources 
of never-failing consolation, and they had learned 
to be satisfied without any other. 

Nothing had ever appeared to Mr Ellis so won- 
derful as the condition and state of feeling amongst 
these Christians altogether. There had been no 
romance and no exaggeration in the accounts which 
had come to England of their suffering. Many 
whom he saw had the marks and scars left by the 
galling irons on their limbs ; others, in perpetual con- 
cealment through the day, only came to him in the 
night, when darkness prevented their being recog- 
nised. Others, who could not visit him, who dared 
not be seen, or whose bondage was too heavy, sent 
tokens of Christian fellowship aUd recognition by 
their friends. One psitient and laborious transcriber 
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of portions of Seriptme, in order that ihey might 
be distributed in the place of books, compelled to 
hide for many years in a cave, had nearly lost his 
sight from writing with so little light, and sent to 
ask for a pair of spectadea Another of their urgent 
requests conveys affecting evidence of the reality of 
their circumstances, which to us might oth^wise 
appear almost incredible By message and letter, 
they have often asked from England the gift of tele- 
scopes, or, as they express it, " long eyes,'' to be 
used at seasons of worship, when, meeting in some 
remote place, one of their number, stationed to 
watch for any approaching enemy, might be able, 
by the use of the telescope, to give warning in time 
for escape. 

Their joy in welcoming Mr Ellis, not only as a 
Christian friend, but as the bearer of messages of 
Christian fellowship and sympathy from friends in 
England, seemed to know no bounds, and was often 
such as to awaken fears for their safety, lest by 
some earnest look, or affectionate expression, their 
secret bond of union should be discovered. The 
first Christian, under sentence of death if dis- 
covered, whom Mr Ellis saw was at Tamatave. 
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Others, hearing of his arrival there, in company 
with Mr Cameron, visited them nnder the plea of 
some business, or other excuse; but only in the 
evening, and then with one of their party stationed 
outside the house to keep guard, did they venture 
to read the Scriptures, or pray, or hold any direct 
religious intercourse. Then, with their hearts too 
full for ordinary language, they would sometimes 
sing, joining together in hymns of praise and 
tiianksgiving. But they did so with bowed heads, 
and voices scarcely raised above a whisper — a most 
affecting evidence of what they had suffered, and 
what they had yet to fear. 

Another evidence of subdued feeling, scarcely to 
be restrained, Mr Ellis found — ^not imfrequently on 
occasions of public ceremonial, or when officers Of 
the palace, or other men of rank, in their robes of 
state, passed by him in procession — ^in a peculiar 
pressure of the hand; while nothing more, not 
even a look, would tell the visitor from England 
that the chief who passed him in his robes of state 
was one with him — a believer in the same Saviour, 
and, through Christ, a joint inheritor of the same 
promises. Those who, on public occasions, dared 
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venture on no other mode of recognition, would 
often join the little evening party who met in the 
dark hour for purposes of religious conversation 
and worship. 

There was much to ask and much to tell on these 
occasions. So long left to themselves, under severe 
restrictions, and, with very rare exceptions, deprived 
of the use of the entbe Scriptures, Mr Ellis was no 
less anxious to inquire about the religious order and 
discipline of the native Christians, than they were 
to acquire information respecting the churches at 
home. " At the time of my visit," writes Mr Ellis, 
" these people had been seventeen or eighteen years 
without any foreign teachers, or any experienced 
counsellor or guide ; and, as I heard that their num- 
bers were considerable, I was led to make inquiries 
respecting the course they had pursued in reference 
to such proceedings as would be likely to be en- 
gaged in by persons dwelling near, or holding social 
intercourse together. While I heard of nothing to 
disturb the unselfish afiection, the benevolent con- 
sideration, and the sacred fellowship which they 
seem to have shared together, I was as much sur- 
prised as delighted to find that the organisation for 
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the purpose of mutual edification, and the spiritual 
benefit of others, had been according to the plain 
and simple model propounded in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Just as it is there exhibited, so far as their 
means admitted, and their necessities required, it 
had been by them adopted; and, whatever distinctive 
form their ecclesiastical polity, if such a term be 
applicable, may in any future age assume, all that 
can be said of the Martyr Church of Madagascar in 
its earlier years is — that it has been built by its own 
members, guided, we trust, by God's Spirit, upon 
the foundation of the few solid and imperishable 
principles set forth in the teaching of the New 
Testament. 

" I learned that, in reference to those teachings 
which enjoin the avowal of such as make profession 
of their faith, and the uniting in fellowship for com- 
memorating the ordinance whereby the disciples of 
the Lord Jesus do shew forth His death till He 
come, they had been accustomed, in more than one 
locality, to follow as closely as possible the few 
simple and affecting directions of the Saviour him- 
self, and the illustration of those given by the great 
apostle of the Gentiles. If, in relation to any of 
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these subjects^ they had not observed all that may 
be taught in the New Testament, they had added 
nothing thereunto. Nothing traceable to the latent 
influence of idolatry, or commended by imaginary 
fitness or advantage, had, so far as I heard, been 
introduced, but they had been content, in these and 
other matters, to adhere to the written word ; only 
too thankful when permitted to do so peacefully. 
I was informed that, although they knew the peril 
to which they were exposed, they had been accus- 
tomed to listen to the words of instruction and 
encouragement, to sing the praise of the Divine 
Redeemer, and to draw near the mercy-seat in prayer. 
These simple services were held not only in the 
habitations of men, though chiefly at the midnight 
hour, but also on the distant mountain's side, in the 
dreary cavern, or in the concealment of the remote 
and abnost impervious forest/'* 

Mr Ellis left the capital of Madagascar, after a 
visit of a few weeks' duration, fully convinced that the 
time had not then come for anything to be done for 
the Christians, beyond conveying to them expressions 
of sympathy and encouragement from their friends 

* Viflits to Madagascar, p. 159. 
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in England Any obvious movement in their favour 
would at that time have been dangerous. The state 



of the country, as impending events sufficiently 
proved, was like that of a slumbering volcano. Any 
one understanding this, and having the interests of 
the prince and people at heart, must have seen the 
wisdom of extreme quietness and caution. Mr Ellis 
had during his stay enjoyed the confidence of the 
princa He had entered into friendly intercourse 
with many men of rank and influence connected 
with the government; he had become acquainted 
with different parties, and contending interests; 
above all, he had been brought into close and in- 
timate associations with many leaders of the Chris- 
tian party ; he had witnessed their faith and patience ; 
and his own spirit had been cheered and refreshed 
by what he had seen of the reality of their religion, 
and its influence as a divine principle upon their 
hearts and lives. There was nothing left for him 
but to return home, and wait and pray for the 
dawning of a happier day — a day which he, as well 
as the friends whom he had left, believed would 
surely come. 



CHAPTER V. 

Waiting at Mauritius, when Mr Ellis returned, 
was the French party of enterprise, bound also on 
their mission, with presents of great value, and 
everything which they could command as likely 
to procure for them a favourable reception at the 
court of Madagascar. Poor Madame Pfeiffer, the 
great traveller, had, unfortunately for herself, joined 
this company; and, whether from fatigue or ex- 
posure to an unwholesome atmosphere, she became 
ill with fever, and never recovered from its effects. 
This party, with M. Lambert for its head, reached 
the capital, and was received with the hospitality 
usually accorded to visitors. For a little while all 
looked promising for the accomplishment of the pro- 
ject, which Madame Pfeiffer describes as a most 
benevolent and praiseworthy design. But by some 
means or other the queen, whose natural shrewdness 
and penetration it was not easy to baffle, obtained 
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a knowledge of the scheme which her polite visitors 
had come to execute, by removing her &om a throne 
which she had not the least desire to vacate ; and, 
with her accustomed promptness and decision, the 
party were all ordered to quit the country within a 
given time, barely sufficient to allow of them reach- 
ing the coast without inconvenienca It is most 
probable that, after the discovery of their plot, the 
visitors would feel little inclination to remain in a 
country where human life was not, under any cir- 
cumstances, esteemed of much value in comparison 
with the sovereign's will At all events, they de- 
parted pretty quickly, taking with them the pre- 
sents, which had all been returned by order of the 
queen. And her majesty remained upon the throne, 
unfortunately, to execute terrible vengeance upon 
those who had been ignorant, if not altogether 
innocent, participators in the treasonable plot 

Whether the failing health of the queen, the in- 
roads of some painful malady upon her constitu- 
tion, or the audacity of this project in relation to 
herself personally, exasperated her feelings against 
the offenders beyond what was ever previously 
known, certain it is, that the storm which now 
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burst upon the wretched country had never been 
eqoalled in violence and cruelty. 

How far any of the Christians may have lent a 
willing ear to a project that promised them exemp- 
tion from the terrors of persecution, with the hope 
of a milder and more beneficent rule, is not known. 
In all probability they, as well as others of the 
natives who were implicated, had only accepted the 
proposal under the form in which it was made 
to appear to them ; as, indeed, it is described by 
Madame Pfeiffer, as a plan for changing the entire 
nature of the government for the better, without 
violence and without bloodshed. But the Chris- 
tiatis, being objects of supreme hatred to the queen, 
were made to suffer more severely than others; 
were, in fact, denounced afresh on account of their 
faith, as if that faith could have had anything to 
do with a project emanating from the two French 
gentlemen, Lambert and Laborda 

On the 3d of July 1857i the awful announcement 
was made from the royal palace at Antananarivo, 
that a great kabary was to be held. The usual 
symptoms of alarm spread through the city, height- 
ened by the intelligence that all suspected persons 
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were to be driven like beasts within a great en- 
closure, and there hemmed in and guarded by sol- 
diers. In the words of an eye-witness, " There was 
a general howling and wailing, a rushing and run- 
ning through the streets, as if the town had been 
attacked by a hostile army/' 

The event was even more calamitous than the 
fears of the people anticipated. The horrors of this 
persecution language has no words to describe ; and 
the revolting details are only relieved by fresh evi- 
dence of the faith and patience of those who suf- 
fered, often with hymns of praise upon their Ups, 
and the name of their Saviour mingling with their 
dying groans. ^ 

With this last and most cruel persecution, in 
which no entreaties for mercy prevailed, it would 
seem as if the cup of misery of which the people 
had to drink had been filled to its last drop — 
almost as if human endurance could sustain no 
more. The aged queen, whose reign had extended 
to thirty-three years, had for some time been suffer- 
ing in health. Diviners had been urgently con- 
sulted, and charms and potent herbs had been 
employed, but with no avail, and, late in the sum- 
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mer of 1861, it became generally known that the 
fatal moment could not long be delayed. 

A fearful apprehension appears to have spread 
throughout the country, chiefly owing to a general 
uncertainty as to who should receive the sceptre on 
the death of the queen. Whatever preparations 
may have been made by Bambosalama for occupy- 
ing the throne, — and there can be little doubt but 
his party would be on the alert to take advantage 
of the first favourable moment, — ^the native account, 
drawn up by those whose testimony can be relied 
upon, and placed in the hands of Mr Ellis, does not 
give any reason to suppose that there was any 
actual conflict for power between the rival parties, 
when at last the solemn announcement was made 
that Queen Banavolana was no more. 

• The native account of this event, given by men 
of integrity, though not stamped with any Christian 
character, abounds in graphic allusions to those 
simultaneous indications in the heavens, and in the 
surrounding scenery, with which any peculiarly 
awful event is supposed to be attended. It com- 
mences with a description of mysterious fires, seen 
on the tops of the mountains surrounding the 
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capital, and '' a sonnd like unto music rising from 
Isotry unto Andohalo. And when the people heard, 
they bent forward to listen, for there was nothing 
seen: sound only was heard. It was a pleasant 
sound, though making sad, for it was the end of 
the year/' 

It seems that, on the following morning, the 
queen, who was rapidly becoming more ill, inquired 
earnestly about these fires. And some of the chiefs 
whom she questioned, answered, " It is not the fire 
of men, but the fire of God." Others assured her 
it indicated that the kingdom of the sovereign 
would increase ; while others, more bold, answered 
that it was a sign ''foreshadowing death." But 
while the dying queen was anxiously praying to the 
idols in whom she put her trust, there were those 
who whispered to the Prince Bakotond Badama, 
that the fire was a "sign of the jubilee to bring 
together the dispersed, and to redeem the lost." 

Under this "state of awful apprehension, the 
queen's malady increasing, the prince was advised 
not to go far away. The princess, wife of the 
prince, aU the children connected with the royal 
family, as well as the chief men of the people then 
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gathered aroimd the palace, " within the enclosurey" 
measures being taken to prevent any one else enter- 
ing in. " The mnltitude around were agitated, for 
they said, 'The qneen is dying/ And thai they 
collected and arranged the things in their houses, 
and made ready their weapons, and sharpened their 
spears. And the people that had come to the 
market returned to the country, saying, 'They 
shall crush me before Rakoto shall lose the king- 
dom.* " 

The native account then states the number of 
soldiers led by each commander to the place, as 
security against any attack upon the prince or his 
party, amounting to more than 1000, and with 
1700 in reserve, "to help those who might be 
forced to give way/' "And no man slept in his 
house, for they purposed that the sovereignty should 
be secured to the Prince Bakotond Sadama'' 

It was probaBly in contemplation of this formid- 
able array, and seeing there was little chance for 
any one opposed to so beloved a prince, that his 
cousin Bambosalama made a voluntary surrender 
of his supposed title to the throne ; for so this 
record states, that, speaking to the Prince Sakotond 
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Badama, he said, " I submit, and will obey you, my 
lord and ipaster." 

The prince graciously received this just and well- 
timed homage, reminding his cousin of a promise 
he had made him in former times, probably on some 
occasion on which he had escaped from the treachery 
of his rival, that he would neither kill nor injure 
him ; but he wisely required of him now, that he 
should make his submission more public and more 
sure, adding, that if he would do this, " there would 
perhaps be no bloodshed." Accordingly, at a suit- 
able place, proclamation was made before all the 
people by the mouth of another, saying, for Eam- 
bosalama, " I submit to, and obey. Prince Rakotond 
Badama/' And when that was done the multitude 
returned to their houses, " but the prince did not go 
up, for the suffering of his mother was grievous." 

The appointed signal for announcing the death 
of the queen was that a certain officer of rank 
should run swiftly from the palace. This signal 
was accordingly given when, at half-past seven on 
the 16th of August, the queen died. Then, as the 
account states, "there was great preparation of 

guns^ and sabres, and spears, and shields, and the. 

a ' 
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soldiers were drawn np at their appointed stations, 
for there was great whispering among the people on 
account of the startling new&'' 

Amidst the stir and tnmnlt whiclv ensued, the 
great object was to secure the person of the beloved 
prince, some crying out, ''Take care of the sove- 
reign's child, lest he be wounded ! " But all appears 
to have passed off peaceably without actual fight- 
ing, or bloodshed; and before all the people, the 
assembled nobles and officers, the title of the 
Tfing was proclaimed, saying, ''Sadama 11. is the 
title — for his is the sovereignty." And when the 
multitude heard that, they shouted for joy, for he 
was the king whom all the people desired. After 
some further description of how the multitudes 
thronged the roads, and filled the air with acclama- 
tions, the writers say — " Then increased greatly the 
rejoicings of the people with their Hiobi ! (shouts 
of joy) — and they were frantic with joy — ^the great, 
the small, the children, and the women." 

The judges and head men then went into the 
court of the pgjace to receive the new monarch, 
who came forth wearing the crown of honour, and 
the scarlet robe. '* And all the people saluted him 
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and said, ' May you live for ever ! ' Then Radama 
spoke to them, thanking the people, who were 
greatly affected at seeing him thank them while yet 
weeping for his mother, for her days were ended." 
The king then addressed the people with those gra- 
cious and kind assurances which are so congenial to 
his nature, bidding them go home, and follow their 
usual occupations, sequre under his protection. 
Obeisance was then made by persons of rank, even 
up to the queen herself, kneeling at the feet of the 
king, on which he bade thenl not to grieve, but to 
give him their confidence, adding, " for I will pro- 
tect you, your wives and your children." 

The account of these transactions, transmitted 
through the Christians to their friends in Mauri- 
tius and in England, is very similar to this, only, 
perhaps, tinctured with a little more alarm, as was 
very natural that it should be. One of these, in 
writing to Mr Ellis, says, "New things, indeed, 
have we to tell you. When the illness of the queen 
became severe, there was much apprehension and 
uneasiness among the people. Numbers were at- 
tached to the Prince Rakotond Badama, and pre- 
parations were made for fighting and bloodshed. 
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The goods were concealed or packed up in every 
house to be ready for flight, and every evening and 
night the soldiers and their servants or slaves re- 
ceived the pass word, and kept strict guard." The 
same writer states that "on the 16th of August 
1861, the queen died, and on the same day Badama 
II. was king. Then we praised God. Eead Psalm 
xxxix. 6, 11 ; 2 Samuel xxii 1." 

Such is the mode of expressing any peculiarly 
deep or lively feeling, always made use of by the 
Christians in their letters, shewing that to them 
the words of Scripture are even more familiar than 
their ordinary languaga The same letter alludes, 
as almost all their letters do, to the support and 
consolation derived from simultaneous prayer. Mr 
Ellis had made them acquainted by letter with a 
plan, which had been first proposed by a lady well 
known for her enlightened benevolence, for appro- 
priating one particular night every week to purposes 
of Christian remembrance, and prayer for Mada- 
gascar. The writer in this letter says, "We learn 
that many friends in England meet at seven o'clock 
every Thursday evening to pray for the royal Prince 
Rakotond Badama, and for the persecuted, and that 
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the land of Madagascar may be enlightened. We 
now praise God that He has remembered ns^ that 
His blessing has begun to break forth, and illumi- 
nate the land. We also have been able to meet in 
large numbers on Thursday evening every week, to 
pray earnestly that the land may be enlightened, 
and that men may know the Lord Jesus. And God 
has heard and regarded favourably our pleading and 
beseeching in that which we asked," &c. In assur- 
ing Mr ElUs of the desire there was to welcome him 
back to Madagascar, he adds, "There is no im- 
pediment now, and Europeans may enter the land 
freely. Therefore send speedily a printing-press, 
and printers, and foreigners that know how to do all , 
other things."' 

Another Christian friend, writing to Mr EUis, 
after the accession of the present king, says : " We 
praise God for his compassion towards us, that we 
still live, and that we can send letters to each other. 
We bless God that He has made Badama II. king, 
and has brought persecution to an end; for answered 
truly indeed are the prayers you have offered for 
us." . . . . " Truly blessed has been the favour of 
God to Eadama II. ever since the 16th of August, 
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the day when he became king. There has been 
nothing but goodness, and no shedding of blood.'' 

These letters, with all other commnnications held 
with the people since the death of the late queen, 
contain urgent and often repeated entreaties for 
books, but especially for the Holy Scripturea For 
all means of instruction and improvement the 
appeals are earnest and continual; but for books 
always — spelling-books, hymn-books, and any por- 
tion of the Bible. For teachers and missionaries 
the universal cry seems to be, " Come and instruct 
us — come and help us. We first learned to read 
from you. We first learned to value the Bible under 
your example and instruction. Of arts and sciences, 
all that we know was from English teachers. From 
them we acquired skill in reading and writing, 
and in many useful and industrious occupations. 
Now that the way is again opened, now that all is 
peace, with 'no shedding of blood,' will you not 
come again, and renew the good work begun amongst 
us in long past years V Such is the burden of every 
letter, though generally conveyed in language more 
touching and impressive. 

When the intelligence of this great change in 
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Madagascar first reached England, it was very natur- 
ally received with a considerable amount of doubt 
as to its authenticity, owing to the frequency of un- 
founded reports of a similar nature. 

And here it may not be out of place to allude 
to the extraordinary misrepresentations of Mala- 
gasy events and affairs which continually reach this 
country ; as, for example, when the friends of Mr 
EUis, who believed him to be unavoidably detained 
in Mauritius, were favoured with a circumstantial 
account in the pubUc papers of his sailing from that 
island to Madagascar in the month of February. 
The name of the vessel in which he sailed was given, 
with the day of the month. But especially the in- 
telligence dwelt upon the welpome he received from 
the king and court on his arrival at Antananarivo ; 
and all this at a time when Mr Ellis had never left 
the shores of the Mauritius, but waited in vain for 
an opportunity of doing so. 

But a much more important misrepresentation 
was that in which a great insurrection was described 
as having taken place in Madagascar, in which the 
king had been able to secure his own life only by 
killing his heathen cousin, Bambosalama. This 
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statement, with many alarming particulars, which 
went the round of the papers, was proved to be 
destitute of the least shadow of foundation. In- 
deed, the habitual leniency of the king, and his 
natural aversion to the shedding of blood, might 
have a£forded sufficient ground for doubting the 
truth of this report even with those who knew but 
little of the facts. Those better acquainted with 
the actual state of affairs were many of them at this 
time blaming the king for too great mildness and 
consideration towards his cousin, although subse- 
quent events have proved that this generous mode of 
treatment was not to be regretted. 

The fate of Bambosalama, as well as his own con- 
duct, was, indeed, very different from that which 
these reports represented, for there is no reason to 
doubt that he submitted quietly to the supremacy of 
his cousin Badama ; and his death occurring about 
six months after that of the queen, put an end, in 
a natural and peaceful manner, to all apprehension 
of disturbance from that party. After taking the 
oath of allegiance, as already described, this heathen 
prince was banished to a residence of his own in 
the country, about thirty miles from the capital, 
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and there guarded by soldiers ; but he was person- 
ally unharmed and unfettered, his vast wealth was 
unforfeited, and he was allowed freedom of inter- 
course with his friends. Such was the only punish- 
ment inflicted by Eadama on one who had been his 
constant and most formidable rival, and by whose 
treachery his own life had often been endangered. 

Although at first received with doubts, the death 
of the queen of Madagascar soon became a recog- 
nised fact. Scarcely could any one, even amongst 
those whose own position was immediately affected 
by the change, — scarcely could any one receive this 
fact with deeper feeling than Mr Ellis. Simul- 
taneously with the directors of the London Mis- 
sionary Society, he was conscious that something 
on their part must be done; and, as they again 
looked to him for the discharge of the duty, which 
it seemed necessary should be undertaken without 
loss of time, he hesitated not a moment, but, hasten- 
ing his preparations, set out for Mauritius on the 
20th of November 1861. 

The season was not at this time favourable for 
entering Madagascar. Besides the periodical fever 
then prevailing in the neighbourhood of the coast. 
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cholera had again appeared in Port Lonis to an 
alarming extent, so that intercourse between the 
two countries was for a while almost suspended. 
But by watching every opportunity for intelligence, 
and sometimes sending over native messengers, Mr 
Ellis was able to obtain a large amount of reliable 
information, which it would have been vain to hope 
for had he remained at home. 

« 

All that he learned in this way was highly fa- 
vourable to the hopes of Christian friends in Eng- 
land. All the intelligence he obtained, and it reached 
him through varied channels, confirmed the expect- 
ations previously entertained of the mild and bene- 
volent government of the new sovereign, and of the 
general desire, amongst the more intelligent portion 
of the people, for books and schools, teachers and 
artisans, and every other means of improvement 
with which they were acquainted. 

On the accession of Badama IL, the governor of 
Mauritius lost no time in adopting suitable measures 
for recognising his auspicious reign. An embassy 
was sent to the court of Antananarivo, on behalf of 
the English government, with presents and other 
testimonials of friendship, all which were received 
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with expressions of pleasure on the part of the king, 
and the most cordial assurances of his earnest desire 
to cultivate frequent and friendly intercourse with 
Europeans in general, but especially with England. 

This embassy was composed of gentlemen of in- 
fluence and intelligence, some of them representing 
the various departments of commerce and science ; 
and the information which they were able to trans- 
mit to this country, was not only interesting in 
itself, but highly favourable to the future prospects 
of Madagascar, — ^highly favourable also as related 
to the Christian portion of the community, whose 
numbers and general consistency of life and char- 
acter made a deep impression upon the minds of 
these observant visitors. 

One of the members of the embassy, in convers- 
ing with Mr Ellis on his arrival in Mauritius, stated 
that they had been much struck with what they 
saw and heard in relation to the Christians. They 
were astonished at their numbers, their acquaint- 
ance with books, and with the great facts of Chris- 
tianity, as well as with the proofs they received of 
their consistent deportment. This gentleman added, 
— ^he never, without visiting the country, could have 
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believed what he saw, that it was the most wonder- 
ful thing that had ever been presented to his mind, 
and continued to fill him with admiration. 

A noble testimony to the same e£fect was borne 
by the members of the embassy in the published 
account of their visit to the capital of Madagascar, 
— ^an account the more valuable that it clearly and 
satisfactorily refutes many of the statements with 
regard to French interference, which had obtained 
a widely-spread notoriety. 

" It had repeatedly been stated by the journals, 
both of Bourbon and of Paris, that France had a 
claim to the sovereignty of the island ; and the 
French emperor and his government had been 
urged to assert this right. In opposition, however, 
to such representations, the governor of Mauritius, 
in his instructions to the embassy, states : — 

" * I may here repeat what I have already amply 
explained, that there is a clear understanding be- 
tween the English and the French governments, 
that no diplomatic step whatever, that may alter the 
present relations and state of things with Mada- 
gascar, is to be taken by either of these countries, 
without the full knowledge and consent of the other. 
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With this fact in mind, all approach, or appearance 
of approach, to that point must be caref ally avoided, 
in act and word, by all members of this mission.' 

*' It had also been represented that the king of 
Madagascar was anxious to obtain the special favour 
of the French emperor, and that he had actually 
selected a French gentleman, M. Lambert, as his 
chief minister. On the contrary, the embassy re- 
port as follows : — 

" * Although there is every disposition on the part 
of the king and his government to welcome Euro- 
peans, and treat them with respect and kindness, 
there is yet no truth in the report that the king has 
sought their official counsel, and has appointed one 
among the European residents to fill an important 
executive office. Such a step would be entirely 
opposed to the spirit of the Madagascar govern- 
ment' " 

Colonel Middleton and his associates having 
stated that "throughout the country the fact that 
Englishmen had once more penetrated to the capital, 
at the king's express invitation, had been hailed 
with universal gratification," the report observes :— 

"We need not look for an explanation of this 
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feeling. The missionary work, initiated thirty years 
ago, will sufficiently account for it. Nearly all the 
arts with which the people are acquainted were 
taught them by the missionaries ; and your ex- 
cellency will see with astonishment with what 
patience their workmen carry out any given task, 
and often with implements ill fitted for the per- 
formance of it. Their iron work deserves the highest 
praise." 

The report of the embassy contains the most 
gratifying testimony to the wonderful improvement 
eflPected in the condition of the people during the 
short period in which Badama II. had exercised the 
government ; and also of the number of Christians 
found at the capital, who had outlived the persecu- 
tion and tyranny of more than thirty years : — 

" ' The members of th^ mission had many oppor- 
tunities of contrasting the state of the country 
during the rule of King Eadama, and that existing 
only six months ago. It was imagined that Chris- 
tianity had been entirely suppressed, but now Chris- 
tians are to be found in all parts of the capital ; and 
already a school has been established under the 
special patronage of the king, and, for the short 
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time it has been in existence, appears wonderfally 
prosperoua The want of books is severely felt, 
their possession haying been forbidden daring the 
late queen's reign. The few copies of the Bible are 
nearly useless, having been for a long time con- 
cealed under ground. By command of his majesty, 
and out of special compliment to the embassy, the 
schoolmaster and the children attending the school 
were dressed in European clothesi 

"*A very strong feeling of attachment to the 
English prevails at Antananarivo, and English is 
spoken by several of the officers. 

'' * It was most satisfactory to see the state of 
things at Antananarivo, especially when we reflected 
that, only six months before, scenes of cruelty and 
tyranny had been enacted which are difficult of be- 
lief. The Christian persecution had gone on with 
little intermission up to the time of the late queen's 
death, and parties of Christians^ who had been for 
many years in chains, were released at King Ba- 
dama's accession/ 

" In the month of February, a despatch from the 
British government reached Mauritius, accompanied 
by an autograph letter of congratulation from her 
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Majesty the Queen to Badama II., which were for- 
warded forthwith by a special messenger to the 
capital These documents will afford great satis- 
faction to the new sovereign, and tend greatly to 
consolidate his government 

" The successive communications from the Chris- 
tians at Antananarivo are most interesting and satis- 
factory ; as an illustration we select an extract from 
the letter of four native pastors, dated October 2, ad- 
dressed to the Eev, J. J. Le Brun, of Mauritius : — 

" ' We have begun to meet for public worship at 
Antananarivo since Lord's-day, 29th September last. 
As one house was not large enough to contain 
us all, we had to meet in eleven separate houses, 
and they were aU crowded to excess. The king, 
Badama II., tells us to write and persuade the 
missionaries to come and settle at Antananarivo, as 
well as all our friends and countrymen who are at 
Mauritius. There is now no obstacle in the way ; 
the road is open to everybody. Every one can pray 
in all security ; the Word of God has free course in 
our midst. Bring, therefore, with you all sorts of' 
Malagasy books — the Bible, the New Testament, 
tracts, and alphabets, yea, everything printed in the 
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Malagasy language ; for everybody here scrambles, 
as it were, for the Word of God ; so ardent is the 
desire expressed for it, that they throw themselves 
upon any portions they find ! 

" ' French Eoman Catholic priests have already 
reached Antananarivo, and use every means to in- 
struct the people in their religion. Pray ardently 
to the Lord that He may prevent any of us who are 
Protestants at heart from being tempted to listen to 
their teachings. Everybody, young and old, are 
eagerly learning to read. All the Christians who 
were in bonds have received their liberty, and are 
living at the capital Such is a brief statement of 
our present position. Salutations. Adieu. May 
God bless us all, and you as well as us, say*" — the 
four pastors whose names are attached — " ' and the 
brethren and sisters in Christ' " 

The liberal policy of the new sovereign of Mada- 
gascar knew no limits. As an essential part of his 
own generous nature, it embraced all people, all 
commerce, all religion. Everything was free, both 
good and. eviL No party could complain; for if 
they failed in anticipated success, it was not because 
of any law or order of restriction issued from the 
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government. Roman Catholics, Sisters of Charity, 
Jesuit priests^ and Protestant missionaries, were at 
liberty to teach and preach, and to win pupils and 
hearers as they could. Nothing could be more fair, 
provided only that in the dissemination of religious 
tenets, there should be no blending of political inte- 
rests — ^no schemes for the attainment of secular 
power. 

The same freedom extended to commerce and 
trade of every description. "When Mr Ellis entered 
the country in May 1861, he found the aspect of 
Tamatave almost entirely changed from the number 
of foreigners flocking in, and the various modes by 
which they were endeavouring to establish them- 
selves as traders, or speculators in different articles 
of traiSSc. 

But the most striking difference was one of a 
widely different character from this, and one pecu- 
liarly adapted to awaken the deepest feelings of gra- 
titude, and devout and holy joy. It was here that 
the first Christian, under sentence of death if he 
should be discovered, had come, in the shadows of 
evening, to receive a few words of sympathy and 
encouragement from the visitors from England. It 
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was here that prayer had been offered, and h3rmns of 
thanksgiving sung by those who dared not lift their 
voices above a whisper, while the faithful guard kept 
watch about the door. The fellowship of Christian 
intercourse was then a fellowship of tears, and 
sometimes of silent awe; but it was always one 
of love, of faith, and of close and intimate com- 
munion on the things which belong to eternal life. 
It was then that the reality of the martyrs' suffer- 
ings was made manifest in the descriptions of those 
who had been eye-witnesses of the scenes of which 
they spoke, and often of those who had lost parents 
or children, sisters, brothers, or friends, by banish- 
ment, slavery, or death. These narratives, always 
told without murmuring or bitterness, with the 
spectacle of the scars, the emaciated figures bear- 
ing the marks of long-continued suffering, with the 
ever-present fear of surprise and discovery, had 
impressed the mind of Mr Ellis with memories 
connected with his first visits to Madagascar, which 
nothing could efface. 

And what were the circumstances under which 
he trod the same ground now ? Evidences of wel- 
come and kindness he had received before; but 
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these crowded upon him now in different f onns, for 
there was no fear now, no waiting until the dark- 
ness of night, but a joyful recognition from fellow- 
Christians in the open face of day, and before all 
the people — a Christian welcome indeed! for the 
first act was to call a public meeting to render 
thanks to Grod for the safe arrival of the friend who 
had come so far to visit them under such strangely- 
altered circumstances. No subdued voices now 

breathed the scarcely audible sounds of prayer and 

* 

praise, but loud and earnest singing of their fa- 
vourite hymns seemed to afford an almost natural 
outlet to long pent-up feelings; while the appro- 
priateness of the passages of Scripture selected, the 
serious and suitable comments of the various native 
pastors, and the deep earnestness of their prajrers, 
afforded evidence that the religion for which so 
many had endured sorrow and bereavement, poverty 
and want, was indeed the reUgion of the heart, not 
likely to be loosely held, or carelessly regarded when 
it should become a badge of honour rather than of 
disgrace. 

The same proofs of welcome, from the king and 
chiefs down to the most obscure amongst the 
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Christians, attended the traveller throughout his 
tedious journey from the coast to the capital There 
was but one drawback to their pleasure — that he 
had not been able to take with him the eagerly-an- 
ticipated supply of Bibles, then on their way from 
England. Books were in continual and most urgent 
demand. The old fragments of Scripture, sometimes 
a hymn-book, and sometimes a copy of the Pilgrim's 
Progress, were still carried about the person with 
the greatest care. An entire copy of the Scriptures 
was a spectacle of delightful admiration, which many 
had never seen before ; and even the poor, half-clad 
bearers who conveyed the traveller and his property 
through the country would sometimes, when their 
hard day's labour was d6ne, seat themselves beside 
the evening fire, intent upon the pages of that vol- 
ume which to them contained the words of ever- 
lasting life. 

At almost every stage of the journey some fresh 
evidence of welcome was received, either from officers 
bearing messages from the king and his secretary, 
or the chiefs of the different districts and villages 
by the way, or little parties of Christians, came 
bearing presents, or to ask for books, or simply to 
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offer the assurances of joyful welcome. At some of 
the villages religious services were held, when con- 
siderable numbers gathered together for the purpose 
of uniting in thanking and praising Ood, and all 
without interruption, hindrance, or fear. The de- 
light of many who met the traveUer on his way was 
almost beyond bounds, sometimes finding expression 
in tears when words were not enough. 

" Every day,'' writes Mr Ellis in his journal, "we 
meet officers coming from the provinces on busi- 
ness to the capital. Yesterday we met three parties, 
one of which joined us in our worship with great 
earnestness ; to-day four other parties, all speaking 
of the joy with which my arrival is expected. I 
am continually impressed with the earnestness and 
simplicity of their piety. One of my bearers, an 
elderly man, with scarcely any clothing but one 
rofia garment, has a little, long-worn, and dis- 
coloured bag hung round his neck night and day, 
and I often see him, after a long day's toiling walk, 
sitting by the light of the fire conning over his 
hymn-book ; and if he can get in to our reading of 
the Scriptures, a treasure he has never possessed, 
his countenance brightens with delight To-day, 
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while I was resting, two young officers came in, 
and almost overwhelmed me with joy at the plea- 
sure of unexpectedly meeting me. One of them 
said their business was urgent, and they could not 
stay, but we must praise Ood for His great good- 
ness. Then taking out a bag in which was a well- 
worn small copy of the Pilgrim's Progress and a 
hymn-book, he read, and prayed most simply and 
earnestly for a blessing on our meeting, and on my 
coming to the country, and shortly afterwards left 
me with tears of joy in his eyes. Almost all my 
interviews are of a similar kind, and confirm my 
conviction that it is a real work of the Spirit of 
God that is going forward here." 

On approaching nearer to the capital, the Chris- 
tian parties, as well as others, who met the travellers 
with kindly greetings, became more numerous. " The 
same kind attention," Mr Ellis writes, ''marked the 
remainder of the journey, only increasing as I 
approached the capital The first Christians met 
me at the forest, and returned with us. The next 
party about thirty miles from the capital. The 
next, a party of thirty or forty, on a rising ground 
by the road-side, near a river. We saw them, long 
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before we reached the place, seated on the gras& As 
we approached^ they rose; and, as we ascended 
from the river, they commenced singing as they ad- 
vanced to meet us. I alighted from my palanqnin, 
when a cordial greeting took place. They then 
joined our party, some in palanquins, and some on 
foot, all together making a long procession, scat- 
tered, with intervals, over a long extent of road. In 
this style, after making suitable preparations, and 
after meeting several detachments of oiSScers and 
messengers sent by the king to escort us, we en- 
tered the capital, amidst crowds of people, who 
thronged the houses, the enclosures, and the walls 
to see us pass." 

But if these evidences of genuine and simple 
piety, as well as of cordiality, on the part of the 
Christian community, cheered the heart of the tra- 
veller, there were not wanting evidences of a widely 
different character, which awakened painful appre- 
hension lest some of the liberal measures of the 
government might be letting in a tide of evil not 
likely to be easily arrested in its course. Nor would 
this picture of the journey alone, without the filling 
in of opposing colours, convey anything like a fair 
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and impartial repFesentation of the whole. Not that 
Mr Ellis had ever to complain of any want of kind, 
and even honourable, attention to himself. Indeed, 
the honours conferred upon him were sometimes as 
much beyond his wishes, as his deserts ; as, for 
example, when an escort of soldiers was sent out to 
accompany him some distance from Tamatave, and 
a military band was ordered to play beneath his 
window late at night and early in the morning. 

But a much more serious annoyance than this 
was the drunkenness and revelry of the people in 
some of the villages through which he passed, and 
the incessant shouting and uproar with which their 
barbarous feasting was attended. On the first an- 
nouncement of free-trade with Madagascar for all 
people and foreigners, immense quantities of rum 
had been poured into the country, one single house 
in Mauritius having supplied 60,000 gallons in one 
week. The scenes that would almost necessarily 
ensue in a half-civilised country may be better 
imagined than described. To Mr Ellis they were 
particularly annoying, when his numerous hearers, 
after killing and feasting upon a bullock distri- 
buted amongst them, joined in the revelry, and kept 
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up through the night an incessant shouting and 
drumming around the house in which he halted on 
his journey. From sights and sounds like these he 
turned with all the more satisfaction to the cordial 
fellowship, and familiar intercourse of the Chris- 
tians. Before retiring to rest on one of the nights 
on his journey, he makes this entry in his journal : 
— "My servants are asleep on the floor; but the 
Christians from the capital are singing most heartily 
in a house opposite. Strange land this ! Heathen 
drumming, shouting, and drunkenness all one night; 
a band of military music playing great part of the 
second ; and now the night made vocal with Chris- 
tian songs of thankful rejoicing." 



CHAPTEE VI. 

Airkious to take advantage of the first opening of 
the country to freedom of religious intercourse, and 
of the urgent invitations, both from the sovereign 
and his people, that missionaries should be again 
sent into his country, Mr Le Brun, son of the aged 
and revered missionaiy, had set out, immediately 
on the queen's death, to visit the capital of Mada- 
gascar, hoping to fill a useful position there imtil 
further help should be sent from England. The 
Society at home were also immediately engaged in 
making arrangements for sending out a missionary 
party, who should enter upon a station of permanent 
usefulness in the country. This party of eight, in- 
cluding a physician, with his wife, and another lady 
the wife Of one of the ministers, set sail in the spring 
of 1862, and reached the capital just before the 
great event of the coronation in September. 

The account brought back to Mauritius by Mr Le 
Brun, who returned sooner than had been antici- 
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pated, was the first which reached the friends in 
that island from any one closely associated with the 
Christian party, who had been an eye-witness of 
the wonderful changes effected in a period of time 
so short, and in a manner so new and strange, that 
to the people themselves it must have appeared little 
less than ndraculoils. Mr Ellis, as already stated, 
saw much of this on his journey ; but at the 
capital, the centre of interest, once the dreaded 
point from whence issued the terrible denunciations 
of absolute and offended power, now the source of 
kindness, of freedom, of restitution, of blessing, so 
far as charity can bless — ^it was here especially that 
the wonderful spectacle presented itself of thou- 
sands for the first time meeting in the face of day 
to worship, without intimidation, the God whom 
they had long worshipped in secret, yet in spirit and 
in truth. 

Mr Le Brun, partaking of the general enthusiasm, 
seems to have entered too deeply into the stirring 
events of the time for his own strength, which failed 
under the incessant claims upon his exertions. He 
was led from one worshipping congregation to 
another, and though speaking in an unknown 
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tongue, and only through an. interpreter, he writes, 
" I was saluted with tears and expressions of joy ; 
and whenever I pronounced the blessed name of 
Jesus Christ, it was truly aiFecting to witness the 
utterances of deep emotion by which they testified 
their faith and gratitude." 

But one of the most wonderful and affecting 
features in the aspect of this great change was the 
reappearance in the capital, and before the astonished 
gaze of their friends, of those who from long exile 
or concealment were supposed to be dead. Feeble 
and emaciated figures now came forth from the 
caves, and the hiding-places of the forest, or the 
mountain, their worn and contracted limbs, with the 
fetters recently struck off, scarcely able to sustain 
their wasted bodies. Others came up from the dis- 
tant country to which they had been banished. 
Others threw open their houses to long-lost relatives 
or friends; while the frequent exclamation might 
be heard, " Truly God is great, who can thus watch 
over those who place their confidence in Him ! " 

It was to enter upon a field thus watered by tears 
of grateful joy, that Mr Ellis pursued his way to 
the capital of Madagascar ; and he found nothing 
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to disappoint him there, as regarded the state of 
feeling and the modes of procedure amongst the 
Christians. Some degree of enthusiasm, even bor- 
dering on extravagance, might have been expected, 
and might have been forgiven. But nothing of this 
kind is reported of them. Indeed, a solemn deep- 
felt gratitude and joy appeared rather to character- 
ise all their religious observances, as well as their 
personal deportment and intercourse, both with 
strangers and each other. 

In speaking of the welcomes he received from 
different ranks and classes, Mr Ellis writes, — " The 
prime minister, the commander-in-chief, the first 
officer of the palace, and other high authorities, — 
some of them apparently most earnest Christians, — 
were equally cordial in their welcomes and in their 
conferences with me at their own residences, in 
which I have been their guest. For more than a 
week my house was constantly thronged with Chris- 
tian families from the numerous villages in the 
suburbs, all expressing their joy at my arrival, as 
an earnest of their again enjoying the advantage 
of the teaching and assistance of English mission- 
aries, as well as the extension of schools, and the 
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possession of the Bible, for which their desire is 
most ardent. The chief disappointment they feel 
arises from my having no copies of the Scriptures. 
They had learned, by my letter from Mauritius, 
that I was coming alone, and that the missionaries 
were to follow ; but they expected, and most 
urgently do they need, the Holy Scriptures. In 
some entire congregations there is not a single 
copy, and they only hear the Scriptures read when 
a minister or friend from the capital comes to them. 
And yet their faith is simple, scriptural, and firm. 
No deviation in their teaching or belief from the 
essential truths of the gospel ; no visionary or 
erratic opinions on the subject of religion, which 
seems to be, with them, a simple, sincere, earnest, 
personal concern. I have been two Sabbaths in 
the capital, and have attended two of their places of 
worship, — ^rustic temporary buildings, merely houses 
enlarged by taking out the ends, and joining two 
or more together. At Analakely more than 1500 
were present, and scarcely fewer at Amparimbe. 
These places are filled soon after day-break on 
Sunday, and continue crowded, with not more than 
an interval of a couple of hours, until five in the 
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afternoon, not indeed with the same audience, but 
with successive congregations. On these occasions 
I have taken part in the services, reading the Mala- 
gasy Scriptures, and delivering a short discourse, 
although imperfectly, in the same language. No 
description can convey any correct idea of the seri- 
ousness, attention, apparent devotion, and deep feel- 
ing of these assemblies during the time of worship. 

"Some of the pastors are with me every day. 
Besides my other occupations, I am frequently sent 
for by the king, or some of the high officers, and 
I now attend the king at his house daily for two 
hours to read English with him. We read together 
out of a large quarto Bible, presented to Badama I. 
by the London Missionary Society in 1821. A 
number of officers, some of them Christians, are 
generally present, and we frequently converse on 
what we have read. I have also had a number of 
the sons of the chief nobles and officers committed 
to my care, who come to me daily for instruction in 
English, &C. They will be the future rulers of the 
country. They accompany me to the chapel, and 
sometimes to my readings with the king., 

" I have seen nothing yet to diminish the high 
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opinion I had formed of the strength and purity of 
the religions feeling among the people. We must 
not conclude that all are genuine converts ; but I 
believe future years will prove that many are walk- 
ing in newness of lif ^ and spiritual fellowship with 
Christ The Christians are indeed numerous^ for 
they may be counted by thousands in the land. 
Still they are only a minority in the general popu« 
lation, and this perhaps operates favourably in 
stimulating to watchfulness and sincerity in their 
religious profession. Most fervently do I desire 
and pray that the missionaries on their way may 
eome in the fulness of the blessing of the gospel of 
Christ/' 

The same letter 8tates> — "There are a number of 
Soman Catholic priests, and some Sisters of Charity 
here, and more are expected, but their services are 
not numerously attended. The attachment of the 
people to the Bible, their only light, support, and 
friend during the long night of persecution which 
has otily just passed away, toge1<her with the re- 
membrance of former times, when their eyes saw 
their teachers, are undoubtedly among the chief 
causes of the strong desire for, and confidence iui 
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the English Protestant misdonaries whom they are 
so earnestly expecting/' 

knowing the great want of the people with re-> 
gard to buildings for purposes of worship, Mr Ellis, 
while waiting in Mauritius, had written to the king 
for permission to occupy, as the site of future 
churches, the four different spots rendered memor- 
able by the execution of those who suffered death 
for their beUef in Christ; and this grant was 
promptly and freely made by the sovereign, with 
the approbation of his ministers and advisers. "But 
the Christians," Mr Ellis observes, ''will want much 
assistance, for the widows and orphans among them 
are many, and the losses and sufferings of nearly 
six years — during portions of which many of them 
had not where to lay their heads — have not left 
them many resources, and they anxiously and con- 
fidently look to England for help. Four churched 
must be built over the conspicuous spots on which 
the martyrs died, and they will be occupied by 
many who were their companions in the faith and 
tribulation of the gospel of Christ." 

As the pioneer of the missionary party so eagerly 
expected, Mr Ellis gratefully received the many 
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iokens of kindly feeling which marked his recep- 
tion at the capital But he was no stranger there ; 
and the remembrance of his former visit would have 
insured him a cordial welcome, even on other and 
more personal considerations. It was from no mere 
ordinary courtesy that the king received him as a 
^^ father/' addressed him by that name, and has ever 
since regarded him as such. He knew, from facts 
which had transpired almost immediately after his 
former visit, that in him he had to do with a true 
man. He had not tmf requently borne this testi- 
mony to those around him — ^"All that Mr Ellis 
told me has come true.'' His appeals to the judg- 
ment and sagacity of his English visitor have been 
constant, and at times, almost embarrassing ; but if 
in anything he has overtaxed the capabilities of hijs 
friend, especially when consulting him on affairs of 
state, it may be forgiven to those who best know 
the heart and the character of the king's long-ex- 
perienced adviser, to say that wherever he attaches 
himself he has scarcely his equal, as a wis^ true, 
and faithful friend. 

Those who know Mr Ellis best will most rejoice 
that the heart of this young and inexperienced sove-r 
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reign is laid open to him, with aU its nndisgnised 
and generous emotions, its quick impulses, and im* 
petuous feelings— open to reproof as well as to 
affectionate commendation. It would neither be 
consistent with good faith nor good taste to enlarge 
upon this subject as inclination might dictate. A 
few facts will speak for themselves ; and on this^ as 
on other points of interest, they will be best extracted 
from journals and letters written on the spot 

The Bishop of Mauritius, who paid a visit to 
the capital of Madagascar in the month of August, 
fully confirms what has been said of the Christiana 
He had joined the English embassy, under General 
Johnstone, but was obliged to return before the 
ceremony of the coronation took place, though not 
without visiting many of the places of interest, and 
making himself well acquainted with the state of 
things generally in and around the capital, especiaUy 
with the Christians, as to their numbers, character, 
and modes of reUgious observance. 

Writing to England, after his visit; the Bishop 
kindly assures the friends of Mr Ellis that, notwith- 
standing his almost incessant labours, he'foimd 
and left him well ; but anxiously looking for tl^e 
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arrival of the missionaries and the Bibles. He 
adds, '' The people are most eager in their demand 
for the Word of Grod. Mr EUis will, I am snre^ 
have enjoyed the presence of General Johnstone, 
for he takes a deep interest in the spiritual aspect 
of things in Madagascar. . , . Mr Ellis appears to 
have great influence with the king, and with many 
of the younger nobles. . . . Our visit together to 
the scenes of the sufferings of the martyrs was one 
of the most deeply-interesting times of my lifa 
There is need of much fervent prayer for a pre* 
vailing blessing from Heaven, to make the Word 
widely diffused, and powerfully efficacious in the 
land. May the prayer and the blessing be both 
abundantly given by Him who is the giver of every 
good and perfect gift I " 

Speaking of the native Christians, the Bishop, on 
one occasion said, — "In testimony of their desire 
to read and know the Word of Qod, I now hold in 
my hand a copy of the New Testament, which, 
when I left Mauritius, was quite strong, and all but 
new. I was only a few weeks in Madagascar ; but 
such was the desire of the people to handle the 
sacred volume, that my copy of it has been reduced 
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to the state to which frequent use of it by thein 
now exhibits it to you. All these young men werQ 
able to read ; and one of them engaged in prayer. 
This was precisely the state of things I met with, 
throughout my passage from the coast to the capital 
In the capital and its immediate neighbourhood, I 
was struck by yet more sterling proofs of the abid- 
ing power of God's Word. .... I met with many 
Christians who appeared to have had the truth 
brought to their knowledge in a very special and 
striking manner. Some of these I particularly 
questioned. One of them had been taught Chris* 
tianity by a Hova mother. She had been seized, 
imprisoned, and had, almost miraculously, escaped. 
Seized again, she was again imprisoned, and put to 

death with horrible torture With reference 

to the way in which the Bible has been circulated, 
ajid its knowledge spread abroad in Madagascar, I 
will only mention one further instance. A young 
man possessed a Bible, which he had always carried 
about his person, during a period of eighteen years. 
In the course of that time his Bible had been fre- 
quently exposed to destruction ; but he had dwelt> 
with peculiar confidence and satisfaction, upon that 
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passage in Jeremiah, ' But fear not tbou, my ser- 
vant Jacob, and- be not dismayed, Israel; for 
behold ! I will save thee from afar off, and thy seed 
from the land of their captivity ; and Jacob shall 
return and be at rest, and at ease, and none shall 
make him afraid' That poor man had read this 
in the midst of his troubles, and he was not afraid. 
He went on his way ; and ' Here,' he said to me, ' we 
are now in good health and in safety/ He further 
quoted to me the 11th and 12th verses of the same 
book, 'Be not afraid,' &c., and six other similar 
passages." ♦ 

The arrival of the fwo embassies from England 
and France, on the occasion of the coronation, — ^the 
former headed by General Johnstone, accompanied 
by Captain Anson, Lieutenant Oliver, and other 
officers, and attendants ; the latter by Commodore 
Dupr^, charged with the settlement of an important 
treaty between France and Madagascar, — ^necessarily 
occasioned much interest at the capital, with the 
flocking thither of foreigners, and of natives of rank 
from different parts of the country. So great, in* 
deed, was the influx of visitors, that the missionaries 

* Speech of the Bishop of Mauriticis. 
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on arriving at Tamatave, were compelled to wait 
there some time owing to the want of bearers, all 
being engaged in conveying the different parties 
assembling to witness the great event about to take 
place in the centre of the kingdom. 

Preparatory to this event were presentations, 
audiences, and consultations^ of great gravity and 
importance, with the usual complications arising 
out of so many different parties and interests meet- 
ing around one centra Amongst these, the pre- 
sentation of the English presents, at which Mr Ellis 
was present, was by no means the least interesting. 
He describes them as ''right royal presents, the 
first being a likeness of our gracious Queen Vic- 
toria^ a good full«length portrUt, and beautifuUy 
painted. Some splendid and costly articles fol- 
lowed, such as a velvet robe for the queen, richly 
embroidered ; a splendid field-marshal's uniform 
complete, for the king; large silver-gilt tankard 
and goblets, &c. But what especially delighted his 
majesty was a musical band of twenty-five instru- 
ments. The reading of Queen Victorians autograph 
letter to the king had been a subject of more 
serious interest. The broad black mourning border 
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affected both the king and queen ; and when the 
reading was ended, the prince pressed the hand of 
General Johnstone very cordially, and looked at the 
letter with something near akin to reverence/^ 

It is no idle boast to say that, in the intercourse 
recently established with Madagascar, the friendly 
feeling towards England has been a prominent 
feature, far beyond what eyen the native hospitality 
of the people in their entertainment of strangers 
would account for. By all parties, rich and poor, 
high and low, it has been manifested On his 
first arrival in the country, Mr Ellis received un- 
equivocal evidence of this feeling ; as, for ex- 
ample, when seated at the hospitable table of the 
Grovemor of Tamatave, the host addressed his guests 
in these words, stating that while, with a large 
portion of his countrymen, he desired to maintain 
friendly relations with all people, to the English he 
had always been peculiarly attached, and adding — 
"All the education I ever received was from an 
English teacher, (Mr Griffiths ;) and everything in 
which I or others differ from the most ignorant is 
due to the influence and friendly efforts of the 
English/' 
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Such feelings very naturally opened the way for 
much agreeable intercourse with the many English 
visitors who arrived about the time of the corona* 
tion, and especially with the distinguished ambas- 
aador and his Menda. In the general interchange 
of tokens of respect, and especially such as recog- 
nised the position and dignity of their illustrious 
visitors, the Christians did not neglect their part 
" I have been/ requested/' writes Mr Ellis, " to go 
with them on the occasion of rendering, in their 
own pubUc manner, what they considered a cour- 
teous recognition of the English embassy. On 
reaching the place, I found a fine fat ox standing 
near the door, and I had to explain to General 
Johnstone the nature of the ceremony, and the 
friendly intentions of the party, in presenting the 
animal as a present. The general, accompanied by 
the Bishop and Captain Anson, came forward to the 
veranda, when Rainimarosandy stood forth from 
the crowd of pastors and other Christians, who 
formed a circle in front of the house, and in a brief 
sensible speech expressed, on behalf of the Chris* 
tians of the capital, the great satisfaction which the 
arrival of the general and his companions fix)m 
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England, the land of their earliest friends, had 
afforded them. He said they felt, after the kind^ 
ness shewn to them, that they were regarded as 
friends, and were bound by new ties to their Mend^ 
in England; and, following the customs of their 
country, they had brought a present of an ox, to 
which the speaker pointed, and of which they 
begged the General's acceptance, as an expression 
of their gladness in seeing their friends, and the 
friends of Badama amongst them. The General 
made a very appropriate acknowledgment, and the 
Bishop added some remarks, both which I inter- 
preted, and the parties separated with much appa* 
rent pleasure. There were many men of mark 
among the Christians on this occasion — ^men who 
had worn the heavy chain in prison and in exile, 
who had drunk the tangena, who had been doomed 
to death themselves, or had lost, for their faith in 
Christ, their dearest earthly relatives ; and there 
was on this, as on all similar occasions, a reality 
and heartiness in all their words and demeanour 
that seemed to make a deep impression on the 
minds of their visitors, even amongst those who 
made no pretence to personal religion." 
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Anoiher entry in the jonmal affords a pictore of 
the same man offering the respectful oonrtesies of 
hospitality in a manner which must have reminded 
the visitor of home. It was on the occasion of the 
Sunday services at Ananakely^ a suburb of the city, 
above a mile from the chief palaca The Christians, 
always careful for the health and comfort of their 
visitor, had ordered a palanquin for him : and when 
they entered the courtyard, he says, ''We heard 
the voice of prayer. My companions took off their 
hats, and we walked towards the building, which 
was open on the side nearest to us. At the conclu- 
sion of the prayer, we made our way, with some 
difficulty, through the dense mass of people, to the 
opposite side, where there was a sort of dais, about 
two feet high, covered with matting. On this stood 
a stnall table, with a chair, to which I was directed. 
On my right, the house, to its furthest extremity, 
was filled with women, many of them, from their 
dress and bearing, evidently persons of rank and 
distinction. Around me were the pastors, four or 
five, with five officers of the palace ; and on the left, 
a densely - packed crowd of men, many of them 
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dressed in European clothing. Then in fronts and 
on both sides, were half as many, at leasts outside 
as within, the women shading themselves with pur- 
ple, green, or other gaily-coloured umbrellas, the 
men exposed to the sun. Some had chairs, but the 
greater number of those within sat on the matted 
floor. The officiating minister, an officer of rank, 
wished me to take part in the sendee, or to direct 
it. At my suggestion, he then gave out a hymn, 
which the whole congregation sung to the tune we 
call ' Harts.' 

" As I looked round on the vast assembly, as they 
poured forth their loud and joyous song of praise, 
and remembered the time when I could only meet 
with them under the darkness of night, and we 
could only sing in a low whisper to avoid being 
heard by the spies outside ; when I contrasted the 
ftir of joyous freedom and conscious security now 
beaming in every face, with the tremulous anxiety 
and apprehension, as well as sorrow, evident in the 
countenances of those who were mourning the loss 
of some beloved friend, or who were proscribed 
themselves, their lives being given them for a prey, 
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I could not wonder at the expression in one of their 
letters^ where the writer says, * We are like unto theio 
that dream.' 

" In the course of the services, I read the 91st 
Psalm, and afterwards offered a short address, en- 
deavouring to shew that Gtod's Word was, like Him- 
self, unchangeable, and that this portion of Scrip- 
ture exhibited the dangers of God's people at all 
times, and the watchful guardianship of the Most 
High over them; that we were evidences of this 
care; that they had been preserved through dan- 
gers, perhaps but faintly prefigured in the words of 
the Psalmist. 

"As another evidence of our heavenly Father's 
watchful care, I alluded to my past visit, and the 
joyous contrast afforded by the present; to those 
who, in sorrow, had been cruelly torn from them by 
a violent death, who had died rejoicing, but how 
great was their joy now I The suffering of the 
martyrs had been one, of the means employed by 
God to secure the privileges of their successors* 

" After we had sung another hymn, I rose again 
at the minister's request, to address them in Eng- 
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lish, with the help of an interpreter. I then spoke 
of the sympathy, affection, and interest cherished by 
the Christians in England, and elsewhere, not less 
in their days of darkness and sorrow, than in those 
of gladness and praise^ of which my presence among 
them, and the appointment of the expected mis- 
sionaries, were evidences. After which, one of the 
native ministers preached a short practical discourse, 
and the service closed, with joy beaming on every 
face ; and as the assembly separated, many were the 
salutations I received, some in the house, but more 
outside, both from men and women. 

" The chief of the congregation, he who had de- 
livered the address when presenting the ox, asked 
me to go into his house and rest a while, to which I 
consented — a number of friends accompanying me. 
After a while, we were invited to refreshment, which 
the master told me had been prepared on the pre- 
vious day. We had then much interesting conver- 
sation^ amongst other subjects, on the distinction 
between our worship and that of the Boman Catho- 
lic& It appears the latter have been putting some 
pictures up in their chapel, and burning candles. 
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My firiends could not accoant for thi& I have 
made it a role to say little about Popery, bat I am 
constantly obliged to break my rula'' 

In speaking of his many earnest and interesting 
conversations with the Christians, Mr ElHs states, — 
*' The brother of one of those who came to me on 
this occasion had been stoned to death in the late 
persecution, and there were others related to de- 
ceased Christians who had died for their faith. 
There is an astonishing earnestness and depth of 
feeling about all those connected with the martyrs 
that will, as long as they live, keep alive the feeling 
which pervades all classes, that the martyrs were sup- 
ported and encouraged by strength from on high ; 
that Christ was with them then ; and that they are 
with Him now." 

Nor was the contrast presented between the pre- 
sent and the past of Madagascar confined to what^ 
more strictly speaking, might be called religious 
occasions. The general tone of conversation would 
seem to be essentially changed, so far as to lead to 
the introduction of topics of the gravest import into 
the social gatherings of friendship and hospitality. 
The tables to which Mr Ellis was invited were many 
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of them spread with a degree of luxury and variety, 
which would scarcely have been expected in the 
centre of an island like Madagascar ; and the civility 
of sending officers and attendants with palanquins, 
&a, to conduct the guest, appears to be a part of 
the hospitality seldom neglected. 

One of these visits, casually selected from the 
journal, though not more striking than many others, 
may serve as an example. The dinner was given 
by the commander-in-chief, and a chief officer of 
the palace. '' He sent his palanquin for me,"' Mr 
Ellis writes, " and when I arrived, attended by his 
aidcrde-camp, he received me at the door of his 
iiouse, and by his side was a son of the late Gover- 
nor of Tamatave, and another friend. The dinner 
was exceedingly good, well prepared, and well served 
— ^the dessert consisting of excellent fruit, some 
oranges, the best I ever tasted. Bainiandry, one of 
the pastors, was among the guests. My seat was 
at the head of the table, with my host on one side, 
and the prime minister's aide-de-camp on the other* 
He is one whom, as a youth, I had previously 
known, but is so altered that I did not recognise 
him, though he said he remembered me. He told 
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me he was overjoyed when he heard I was coming, 
and had been deeply affected by a report he had 
heard of a sermon I preached at Tamataye« He 
spoke of God's great goodness in sending Badama 
to be king. He had opened Madagascar to the 
light, and had opened the hearts of the people to 
receive the light He told me much of his family, 
their hereditary rights, and position under the late 
sovereign. He is a truly pious man, with a large 
measure of nature's nobility about him, modesty, 
gentleness, and perfect self-possession. He was very 
kind to the Christians when in concealment; and 
the pastor, who was present, said, that when on the 
accession of the king they came out of their hiding 
places, he gave them clothing, &c., and had ever 
since proved a true friend. On this occasion, twQ 
Testaments — English and Malagasy — ^lay on the 
table; and the conversation, chiefly on religious 
subjects, turned upon the present and futu]^e of 
Madagascar. The inquiries and suggestions were of 
a practical nature, and in many instances shewed 
both a comprehensiveness of mind, and a sanctified 

• 

state of feeling. After tea and coffee, we had a 
kind of prayer-meeting in the dining-roonL How 
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Strikingly most that eyening have contrasted with 
many passed under the same roof T' 

But it is difficult to go along with the private 
journal kept by Mr Ellis without touching upon 
subjects which can only be wisely, or even safely, 
exhibited to the public under his own prudent 
selection. With this feeling operating, to the ex- 
clusion of much personal matter, as interesting as 
it is important — to the exclusion of many traits of 
character connected with names of rank, and per- 
sons of distinction surrounding the native court, 
and with a still more rigid exclusion of all those 
intricacies of party feeling arising out of foreign 
sources, — ^what is told must necessarily, in a simple 
narration of this kind, afford a very meagre. substi- 
tute for what is kept back. 

There still remains, however, a sort of neutral 
ground from which a few passages may be selected 
here and there ; and so far as the social converse of 
unrestrained and kindly intercourse may afford a 
passing glimpse now and then of the actual con- 
dition and state of feeling amongst a people, or a 
community, these very slight and insufficient 
sketches may not be without their value. Still 
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there is something so repugnant to an honourable 
mind in making public the unrestrained expressions 
of a social party, especially where the foreign guest 
has been admitted^ as in this case, almost to the 
inner life of the individual speakers, that, even 
here, the limitation of good taste and feeling will 
not allow of much being told 

It is honourable, indeed, to Madagascar, to say 
that all might he told, and that the sovereign espe-* 
daily would only be the tnore admired and beloved 
by almost all which the guest, so kindly and confi- 
dentially treated, has related of hia character aiid 
conversation, with the exception only of natural 
tendencies of disposition and circumstances of life, 
which, while they do not weaken affection, are but 
too well calculated to awaken amdety, if not alarm. 

The Christians of Great Britain have often been 
called upon, and very appropriately, to unite in 
offering prayer to the Most High on behalf of their 
persecuted brethren and sisters in Madagascar ; but 
if they could know all which is surrounding the 
throne, and assailing the stability of the beloved 
sovereign of the countiy — ^if they could penetrate 
into the heart of the sovereign, and understand all 
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its generous outgoings of affection, and pity, and 
noble self-devotion, and high aspirations after some- 
thing better and higher yet to be attained, with its in- 
gatherings from a thousand sources scarcely known 
or apprehended in the condition of society to which 
we belong, there would surely be no want of prayer 
for the preservation, temporal and eternal, of ono 
whose many admirable, gracious, and graceful en- 
dowments reiquire but one crowning gem — the seal 
of the faith that is in Christ Jesus. 



CHAPTEE VII. 

The sudden upspringing of light in Madagascar, 
with the auspicious commencement of the reign of 
Badama IL, must, to the more intelligent portion 
of the people, have been very much like awaking 
from a long sleep. The stagnation of the former 
system, to call it nothing worse, was such, that 
scarcely was it possible to use the common powers 
of observation, or any ordinary means of investiga- 
tion with regard to obvious facts as exhibited in the 
natural world, without incurring the suspicion of 
the diviners and sorcerers, and so falling under the 
sentence of government. But amongst the first 
acts of the new sovereign, divination and sorcery 
were swept away, and the horrible tangena at once 
abolished. All idols were removed from the palace, 
and even from the capital, *nor was any provision 
allowed for their support elsewhere. 

With the abolishing of that great national insti- 
tution — ^the tangena, oi* trial by poison — ^it might 
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almost be said that the country was without law, 
until other restraining influences could be estab* 
lished on a more just and rational foundation. 
There remained tQ the generous but inexperienced 
sovereign his beautiful ideal of universal freedom — 
freedom of thought, feeling, expression, and^ above 
all, of worship ; with freedom of trade and com* 
merce, freedom of intercourse with foreigners, and 
a free and cordial welcome to people of all nations 
and tongues upon the habitable globe. The pro- 
clamation of this universal freedom, with protection 
to all the inhabitants of Madagascar, must have 
thrilled like a new life-spring through all ranks and 
classes of society — ^all fetters struck off, all prison- 
ers set free, all banished exiles permitted to return 
— ^no bonds — ^no cruelty — ^nothing now to fear ! 

All these influences operating at once, nrast have 
exercised even more power upon thought than upon 
action. The body is the blind slave of habit ; but 
the mind can start off at a moment to any conceiv- 
able point of space or time— ^f substance or idea. 
The minds of a large number of the Malagasy 
people had already been awakened by their early 
missionary teachers; and their thoughts, in many 
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instances accustomed to expatiate on subjects worthy 
of consideration, had never been entirely crushed 
down again into a state of total inaction. In the 
loneliness of the desert, in the trackless forest, in 
the midnight watch, they must at least have mused^ 
if they scarcely dared to think* Besides which, 
parents must have whispered to their children of 
worlds not recognised by the diviners, and of things 
over which sorcery had no power. From the old to 
the young there must always have been kept up 
some channel of intelligence, some medium of 
thought Even intellectually, and in a manner to a 
certain extent independently of the Divine Lights 
which none of tiiese things afiPected, there must 
have been a sufficient amount of mind kept alive to 
render the new order of things like a general awaken- 
ing ; and with the diffusion of this generous life- 
spring, how must the thoughts of different minds 
have rushed forth to expatiate on topics either never 
conceived of, or faintly imagined before. 

A few sketches of social conversation, while they 
betray no confidence, and certainly reflect no dis- 
honour on the individuals concerned, may, to a 
certain extent, illustrate this tendency of newly 
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awakened thoaghts. In one of his early English 
lessons, for which purpose Mr Ellis attended daily 
upon the king, they read together the 103d Psalm, 
the king giving afterwards in Malagasy the sense 
or meanidg of each verse, the writer states, — " with 
mnch correctness, exceptmg when 'some unusual 
word occurred. We then read together a great part 
of that sublime description of the Almighty and His 
works recorded in the first part of the 104th Psalm, 
the king giving the sense of each verse, when I 
added a few explanatory remarks; the king fre- 
quently expressing his admiration by pressing my 
hand, and saying, ' True, true ;' while the Christian 
chiefs around us expressed their admiration and 
wonder. The conversation then turned upon other 
subjects. We talked about the cedars of Lebanon^ 
and, amongst other things, of the end of the world, 
and the earth being burned up. And then we 
passed on to comets, two having been seen last year 
shortly before the queen's death. The king only 
wanted to know how it was possible to calculate 
their orbits, or their rate of speed, and periods of 
return. This I explained as well as I could. Then 
he said there were great changes in the place of the 
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sun ; that there was a man who, in the time of his 
grandfather, used to plant rice when the sun set 
behind a certain part of a conspicuous mountain in 
the horizon when it reached its most northern and 
western limit ; that for some years the sun did not 
proceed so far* north on the mountain where it set ; 
and that, for a number of years past, when setting 
at the extreme north, it had never reached the 
moimtain at alL He added, and some of the chiefs 
confirmed what he said, that at a certain village a 
man had, for a number of years marked on the face 
of a rock the place over which the sun set at rice* 

# 

planting time, and that he had for years concealed 
his practice lest it should expose him to the dis* 
pleasure of his sovereign, but that since Badama's 
accession he had made it known ; and on my ex* 
pressing a wish to see the man and the rock, the 
king promised that I should see both, 

" We then began to talk of geology, and the pro- 
cess of the formation of the crust of the earth ; and 
I explained, as weU as I could, the generaUy-received 
opinion of that process. Alluding to the specimens 
of primitive rock all around us, I said the difference 
of the place over which the sun set in the progress 
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of years was probably owing to the action of sub-* 
terranean forces under Madagascar — that it was my 
opinion that the land in some parts was rising. The 
king said perhaps it was so, for within a day or two 
he had received a letter from a distant seaport to 
say that the waters of the sea had lately washed 
away the sands on the beach, and had exposed, to 
the astonishment of the inhabitants, a cannon em* 
bedded in the sand in a state of decay, although no 
foreigners had ever been there. I said perhaps it 
belonged to some ship that had been wrecked, and 
if the bottom had been upheaved, that would bring 
the cannon to the surface/' 

The subsequent conversation on the part of his 
majesty included many amusing anecdotes of plans 
adopted by him for exposing the folly 6f different 
superstitions connected with the idols; amongst 
others the keeping of cats in his own house, to 
the horror of the heathen party, when to have pos- 
sessed such an animal formerly would have sub- 
jected its owner to tiie punishment of death. 

On retiring to the king's private room, a very 
earnest conversation took place on various political 
and social measures under contemplation ; amongst 
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ottiers, the establishment of a post-office at Tama- 
tave. Many of the laws which the state of the 
country appeared to demand were evidently attended 
with difficulty. On others the king proposed to con- 
fer with his ministers ; but though often consulted, 
and always willing to give his opinion or advice, 
Mr Ellis adhered to the same principle — ^that the 
construction of the laws of any country should 
belong entirely to the people of that country them- 
selves. 

Much of the social converse in and around the 
court of the new sovereign appears to have turned 
very naturally upon the consequences resulting from 
his clemency. Many apprehensions would not un- 
reasonably be excited ; but, on the other hand, far 
greater rejoicing and congratulation seem to have 
prevailed ; and the results in many instances have 
been advantageous beyond all possibility of doubt 
With regard to the Sacalaves, a powerful, but 
never entirely conquered people, this has been espe- 
cially the case. Until the death of the late queen, 
there had been perpetual hostility between the 
Hovas and the Sacalaves. On the king's accession, 
he set free every Sacalave who had been a prisoner 
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in his dominions, sending them home with presents 
to their chiefs ; and such was the effect of this 
generons treatment, that they immediately tendered 
their allegiance to Badaina A number of the 
chiefs came up to the capital for this purpose where 
the king entertained them hospitably, shewing them 
the attentions due to honoured guests^ delighting 
them with music and dancing, and loading them 
with presents for those who were unable to come ; 
by which means all enmity was overcome, and they 
were made his true friends. 

It is well known that the king had often been 
blmned for his extreme clemency to his cousin and 
rivals Bambosalama^ a man who had ill deserved at 
his hands the exercise of so much generous con« 
sideration. Mr Ellis learned from those who were 
present, that for a whole day the king in council, 
had maintained his ground alone, pleading for a 
sentence even milder than that which was finally 
passed upon his cousin. Before this he had refused 
to appropriate a single farthing of all Bambosalama's 
great wealth, or to confiscate any of his estates, 
although all were, according to Malagasy usages 
forfeited to the crown ; and he had also paid him a 
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sum of 900 dollars in money, which ins mother 
owed to that prince. 

All this, to the eye of sage politicians^ might 
appear an nnnecessaiy, if not actually impntdent 
exerdse of the divine attribute of mercy ; bnt to the 
heart of the king it brought its own rich reward. 
Before six months had passed, his cousin died a 
natural death, surrounded by his family and friends; 
and when, on the eve of the coronation, other par- 
ties of influence and dignity flocked into the capi- 
tal, to pay their offerings of homage and respect to 
the sovereign, none were received more graciously — 
none produced a deeper impression upon the sus- 
ceptible feelings of the king — than the widow and 
other relatives of his cousin. 

In the journal kept by Mr Ellis it is stated that, 
"On the evening before the coronation, the kii^ 
received a visit from the family of the late Bambo- 
salama. They fell down and clasped and kissed his 
feet, and wept before him, thanking and praising 
him for his clemency, and generous treatment of 
their family. Some of them were those from whose 
limbs he had taken off the fetters^ and to whom he 
had given libertyi as well as restored to them the 
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Uttermost farthing of their forfeited inheritance. 
Their tears were as much tears of grateful joy for 
the king's kind and noble treatment of the sur-* 
vivor's, as of grief at the absence of their chief who 
was dead.'' 

In conversing on these and other subjects of a 
similar nature, all shewing the earnest desire of the 
king to do good, and, to use his own expression, 
*'all kinds of good," it was seldom forgotten that 
his first act, on becoming king, was to build a 
school — a large substantial edifice, now nearly com- 
pleted* "The chiefs who talked with me," writes 
Mr Ellis, "said that the king encouraged Chris- 
tianity, and wished it to spread, as it would make 
the people better; and it was spreading, and he 
rejoiced at it, and told them to consider that they 
had not done it themselves, but that God had done 
it through them. In the course of the conversa- 
tion I remarked that everything that was good came 
from Qod, and only God ; and that He often over- 
ruled evil for good, as the evils and miseries which 
had called forth the compassion of the prince had 
also been the occasion of rousing his energies to 
serve his people, and thus of winning their hearts* 
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In whatever station Divine Providence may place 
us, I said, we were intended to do good ; and only 
fulfilled the purpose of our existence just so far as 
we made other people better and happier ; that the 
works of utility which the prince and his friends 
had executed, would live in the hearts of Ids people, 
and their children after them, when many things 
that made a great noise and shew would be for* 
gotten. I took the opportunity to impress upon 
my hearers the truth — ^that no gr^t work was ever 
accomplished without difficulty, often greatest at the 
beginning; and this I illustrated by one or two 
instances, selected from the histoiy of England, and 
also from their own histoiy, when, at the commence^ 
ment of the first mission in Madagascar, the people 
hid their children in rice pits until they were suffo- 
cated, rather than let them go to school Then, 
alluding to the universal love of letters, I pointed to 
the nine or ten sons of the highest nobles, sitting at 
the end of the room, who were my daily pupils. I 
said that the king's treatment of the Sacalaves was 
an act of native nobleness, and true greatness ; that 
those were the sort of things which made the 
names of princes like fragrance to future genera- 
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tions, as the deeds themselves had secured the afiec- 
tion of their contemporaries ; that the inaugurating 
his ascent to the throne by building a school, mani- 
fested equal greatness and wisdom ; that he might 
have sought to signalise the event by building a 
castle or a fortress — but could a fortress have 
brought any blessing to the people, or .made friends 
of enemies? Education would promote both these, 
and would ultimately prove that the erecters of the 
school were greater and richer than those of the 
fortress. The fortress frowned in strength and 
pride on all who approached — ^repelling in its as- 
pect and influence ; the school invited all, en- 
lightened all; and, as the first stone-btiilding 
erected for educational purposes, would stamp the 
commencement of Badama's reign as that of an 
enlightened, as well as benevolent ruler, who held 
the sceptre of his dominions less for his own 
aggrandisement than for the prosperity of his 
people. I said his friends prayed that he might go 
forward in the same benevolent course, and share 
richly himself in the religious blessings and tem^ 
poral happiness he had been the instrument, in the 
hand of God> of conferring upon his people. 
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" The conversation after this became exceedingly 
animated, and the interview concluded by all re- 
pairing to the king's school for music, in which he 
takes great delight I was afterwards told by one 
of the ofEicers of the palace, that the king had 
requested him to call and tell me how greatly he 
had been pleased with the conversation of the af ter« 
noon ; and that the officers said no one ever spoke 
to them in the manner I had done, — so plainly, and 
so encouragingly." 

The tenor of this conversation may afford some 
idea of the manner in which Mr Ellis endeavours 
to excite the rising energies of the people to strive 
after the attainment of all that is truly good and 
great; and his grateful satisfaction is often ex- 
pressed at the many opportunities afforded him 
of speaking fully and clearly to the king on sub- 
jects of the deepest moment both to his people and 
himself. 

During the visit of the English embassy at the 
capital, every opportunity of a similar nature was 
taken advantage of by General Johnstone to im- 
press the same high principles and modes of thought 
and feeling upon the minds of the sovereign and 
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his chiefs. With the true dignity of an ambassador 
from a Christian country, he spoke openly of the 
moral basis of all good government; while in a 
more private manner he offered advice to the in- 
experienced king, which it is to be hoped he will 
not readily forget 

On the day of high court ceremonies, when the two 
ambassadors from England and France were publicly 
received and welcomed by the king, he took the arm 
of the English General, and led him into the palace, 
where the formal presentations followed. At the 
close of the ceremony, on two new flags being brought 
in and presented to the king, the General, in a few 
appropriate remarks, expressed his hope that the 
victories to be achieved under the then spotless flags 
would be victories not of blood, but of benevolence, 
and of literature and the arts, and of all that 
humanises and elevates those who are conquered. 

In the interest manifested towards the Christians, 
and in his own attention to the duties and observ- 
ances of religion, the presence of the General must 
have been extremely encouraging; especially to 
those who had learned to expect from their English 
visitors something more than the observance of mere 
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court etiquette. In the Sabbath services amongst 
the crowded congregations of native worshippers, 
the General, Captain Anson, and other officers of 
his suite, were generally present, as well as in the 
king's house, where divine service was held every 
Sunday afternoon. 

" On Sunday; August 24," Mr Ellis writes, 
** General Johnstone and Captain Anson went with 
me to the chapel at Ambatonakanga^ the first place 
of worship erected in Madagascar, the prison of the 
ftrst martyrs, as well as others. The people were 
singing as we entered, but made way for us to pass, 
and after the singing we commenced the regular 
morning service. I read and prayed in Malagasy, 
and then we sang again. I then addressed them 
from Numbers viii 2. The substance of my dis- 
course was a review of the past forty years of their 
history, since the first missionaries reached their 
country ; alluding to the brightness of the com- 
mencement and the close of that period, and the 
fearful and protracted season of peril and sufifering 
that had intervened, together with the lessons to be 
learned, and the benefits to be derived from that 
dark and afflictive period. 
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'' The people were much affected. The minister 
who gave out the hymn at the close, paused more 
than once from deep emotion and tears. His own 
wife had died in heavy chains. He himself had 
been long in concealment. The widow, or sister, 
or children of more than one martyr were there. 
The Qeneral and Captain Anson expressed them- 
selves deeply interested in what they had witnessed." 

On a former occasion both the Qeneral and the 
Bishop of Mauritius had been present at the early 
morning service at Amparibe, ''where 1200 people, 
at least, were gathered inside the building." Mr 
Ellis first read and prayed in Malagasy; and the 
Bishop afterwards gave a short address, which he 
interpreted. 

With a deep sense of the solemn scenes con- 
nected with the past history of the Christians of 
Madagascar, the English visitors not only joined in 
the services of public worship, but inspected to- 
gether many places of interest, stamped with in- 
delible memories of the past On one occasion, 
accompanied by a number of the Christians they 
proceeded to Ambohipotsy, " where," says the writer 
in his journal, ''we saw the place where the martyrs 
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were pat to death, and where their heads were fixed 
on poles ; we saw also the transverse beam of the 
cross on which some of them, as well as other con- 
demned criminab, were crucified ; and here also part 
of the cross is still standing. We looked at Fiada- 
vana, where the last martyrs were stoned, and then 
proceeded to the spot where they were thrown from 
the rock. 

*'This situation constitutes the steepest part of 
the north-western side of the long mountain, or 
hill, on which the city stands ; and is perhaps more 
than two hundred feet above the plain, and, ac- 
cording to Captain Anson's calculations, about one 
hundred and fifty from the spot where the bodies 
would be arrested as they fell, by scattered frag- 
ments of rock. These are interspersed with low 
trees and bushes. My companion and informant, 
who was a witness of the scene, told me that the 
bodies lodged amongst a few straggling peach-trees 
at the bottom of the fall I lingered long, and 
gazed with interest on the spot, which will be held 
in lasting remembrance by Christians, not only in 
Madagascar, but in other lands. It will be a most 
eligible situation for a church, being only a short 
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distance from the palace, and in the middle of a 
dense population, at what may be called the court 
end of Antananarivo. 

'' We next called at the large house at Amparibe, 
where the people were beginning to collect for week- 
day worship ; and proceeded to Faravohitra, where 
the four nobles were burned alive, with the bodies 
of the eighteen who had been cast over the rock 
It is situated on the northern extremity of the crest 
of the hill, and the spectacle would be conspicuous 
from the palace, and from great part of the city. 
There were with us the brothers, and other sur- 
vivors of the tragedy, as well as those who had 
narrowly escaped the same fate. Some were af- 
fected to tears by the memories awakened, others 
pointed out the line along which the soldiers were 
ranged who cried to the burning martyrs, ' Where 
is Jehovah ? Why does He not come and take you 
away, and prevent your being burned?' While 
behind these were the friends, to whom, in the 
flames, they waved their parting farewells, alter- 
nately with their praises and their prayers, replying 
to the soldiers, ' Jehovah is here ; and He is taking 
us to rest and joy/ 
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'' In sight of this place is the spot on which their 
sentence was prononnced, and where they sat on 
the ground, waiting their execution, and saw the 
fires kindled in which they were to be consumed. 
Before us, on the west, was the great Zoma market 
— ^he prisons of the martyrs, the first rude hut- 
like building in which they had met for worship — 
and in the north and the east lay the wide-spread 
and well-watered valleys, mapped out like a garden, 
with green, smiling rice-fields, and dotted over with 
cottages and gardens, or enlivened by neatly-enclosed 
villages. As we stood gazing on this scene, more 
than one of our number, adverting to the name of 
Antananarivo, exclaimed, 'It may well be called the 
city of a thousand villages !'" 



CHAPTER VIII. 

In the present attempt to convey, by a few slight 
sketches, some idea of the social condition of Mada- 
gascar, so far as the Christian community are con- 
cerned, there has been a studied avoidance of names 
and characters belonging to persons of rank sur- 
rounding the throne, or taking part in the govern- 
ment of the country. Many of these characters may 
not yet be fully understood — may not even under- 
stand themselves under the new order of things. 
Many are subjected to influences not yet fully tested 
in their power. Great wisdom, as well as great 
knowledge, would be necessaiy in order to enter 
with safety on matters of this kind. It is needless 
to add, that already great mistakes have been made ; 
and until the whole structure of society in Mada- 
gascar shall have become more settled, it is better to 
leave the story half-told, than to attempt to embellish 
it by painting some conspicuous character in colours 
which may have wholly disappeared, or entirely 
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changed their tone before eren these necessarily 
faint sketches are complete. All who read these 
words will know that the delicate task is better left 
to one whose means of observation, and whose 
habitual justice of delineation will enable him to 
give us the truth, and we know he will give us 
nothing but the truth. In the meantime the 
sketches must remain wanting in almost all that 
would give them body, and interest, and lasting 
value to the public ; only that they also are true — 
most scrupulously kept within the line of authentic 
narrative, and so far earnestly commended, to those 
who think and feel, as subjects for deep and serious 
contemplation. 

A rising nation, with all its native capabilities for 
action exactly in the fittest state for rising, can 
never be contemplated without interest We look 
from the windows of our tired world, and almost 
long to be at work amongst the rapidly*combining 
or resisting forces of this new lifa We look nearer, 
and perhaps find it but the beginning of the old 
life over again with all its hopes, and rivalries, its 
contention, victoiy, and defeat. 

As on the artist's palette the too frequent blend* 
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ing of nomerous tints makes but a dull neutral as a 
whole, so a highly civilised and complicated condi- 
tion of society is apt to leave no tone of colour suf- 
ficiently clear or bright to a£ford agreeable relief. 
And this perhaps it is that we crave for the primi- 
tive red, blue, and yellow ; and almost envy those 
who, at the court of Madagascar, can distinguish, as 
it seems to us, the primitive elements of human 
nature, and read mankind as they actually are. 

■Already, however, these elements are threatening 
to do anything but blend. Already parties run high 
around the throne of the sovereign^ who would fain 
blend all — harmonise all — ^unite all in one picture 
of beauty, and happiness, and universal good. Not 
in religion only^ but in political interests is this the 
casa The favourable opinion^ the trust and confi- 
dence of the king, lean always to the English. 
This is no idle boast, nor does it imply any extraor- 
dinary superiority that it should be so. That the 
king and the people of Madagascar should not be 
so open to receive a religion that passes through any 
other channel is not to be wondered at. That which 
they have only lately learned and know as the Pro- 
testant religion, came to them first by their faithful 
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and long-tried friends, the English missionaries, men 
and women of earnest faith and devoted lives. It 
was to them the religion of Christ Jesus ; they knew 
it under no other name ; and with this was associ- 
ated, as regards the Christian portion of the com- 
munity, all that they had ever learned to revere as 
holy, just, and true. Even the heathen population' 
knew the missionaries as trustworthy men — ^not de- 
ceivers — ^not false — ^not cruel, nor covetous of their 
own gain. Hence there was a memory left in the 
land — a prestige connected with the English which, 
in connexion with their religion, must remain for a 
long time highly favourable, even when only re- 
garded as correlative with its intrinsic value. Hence 
this simple fact may account for a great deal — ^that 
the earliest, or rather the deepest impression made 
upon the Malagasy mind by intercourse with Oreat 
Britain, was through religious men ; while their 
deepest impressions derived from intercourse with 
other foreigners were certainly not through religious 
men. 

Taking this fact into consideration — ^and it exists 
before the knowledge of the people in a form more 
definitely marked than it would be convenient here 
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to state — ^it is easily seen how the balance very natu- 
rally weighs in favour of the English people, and 
especially of their religion ; even granting to other 
forms of religion recently attempted to be intro- 
duced amongst them a large amount of attraction, 
and we might almost venture to add, even granting 
also the full amount of all the merit which its advo- 
cates are claiming. 

It is certainly rather mortifying, after such a mus- 
tering of forces, such a large array of means and 
outlay of resources — ^it is mortifying to meet with 
very partial and limited success ; perhaps still more 
so to observe the numbers who adhere to a less 
ostentatious, but to them a more familiar mode of 
worship. Time will prove how far the Malagasy 
are capable of being won over by the persuasions 
and allurements now brought to bear upon them as 
a people free to choose their own religion, and to 
worship God in the manner most approved by every 
man's own conscience. 

But whatever the success of the Boman Catholic 
missionaries may be, or whatever the means adopted 
for enforcing their tenets, it must never be forgotten, 
to their honour, that they were first upon the open 
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field With that untiring energy and zeal which 
characterise their proceedings in every quarter 
of the globe, they mshed into the island of Mada- 
gascar on the first intelligence of the accession of 
the present king. Waiting for no more propitious 
season, their devoted Sisters of Charity established 
themselves in the unhealthy region of Tamatave, 
and subsequently at the capital Here the number 
of priests seems to be receiving frequent accessions 
from other officials, claiming wonderful titles, that 
have come to Madagascar with their church, and al- 
ways claiming the coimtry — ^religiously, as their own. 

In the face of a considerable amount of ecclesias- 
tical authority and display, emanating from this 
quarter, Mr Ellis for some time stood alone as the 
representative of that society whose fiuthful mis- 
sionaries had first sown the seed of Christian truth 
amongst the people. No wonder that he looked 
with almost painful anxiety for the arrival of the 
band of missionaries, with the Bibles, and other 
books, and material for future usefulnes& 

Owing to the scarcity of bearers the missionaries 
were obliged to travel up to the capital from Tama- 
tave in two detachments, and on the 30th of August 
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the joyful intelligence was announced that the first 
little company was approaching so near to Antana- 
narivo that, according to the usual hospitable custom, 
officers were sent oflf from the palace by order of 
the king to meet and escort them into the city. The 
party was increased by General Johnstone and Cap- 
tain Anson; and others, joining Mr Ellis on his way. 
The Christians had busied themselves in preparing 
the houses appropriated to their use, and had suc- 
ceeded in giving them an appearance of comfort not 
lost upon the weary travellers. From the bend of 
the hill, the party of welcome saw them wending 
their toilsome way. Cordial greetings were soon 
exchange'd, and they were then conducted to their 
homes. 

. It was a time of great bustle and excitement in 
the city, owing to the vast number of visitors con- 
gregated there preparatory to the coronation. But 
the missionaries appear to have received no small 
amount of kind attention from the high authorities, 
as well as from the sovereign. On their first intro- 
duction to the king and queen, their majesties ex- 
pressed themselves much gratified by their safe 
arrival, and by the prospect of instruction and im- 
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provement for their people. They evinced much 
satisfaction in welcoming them as English mission- 
aries ; and said more than once — *' May God bless 
you^ and preserve you in health and comfort here !" 
On this occasion, General Johnstone, as well as 
other English officers, publicly congratulated the 
missionaries on their safe arrival; after which the 
conversation turned upon the progress of education 
in England, and similar subjects of a general nature. 

Their next important introduction was to the 
prime minister, who received them very courteously, 
esqpressed himself also much gratified by their arri- 
val, and inquired about the respective branches of 
improvement among the people which they would 
endeavour to promote. On submitting to his con- 
sideration the subject of a dispensary, with accom- 
modation for the physician, who was one of the 
mission party, he freely promised his assistance, 
and specified a space of ground, which appeared 
most eligible, as that which he intended to appro- 
priate to the purpose. 

In a subsequent interview with the king, who is 
an enthusiast in music, one of the missionaries ac- 
quainted with singing exhibited his books, and the 
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modulator or key to the new method of singing on 
Mr Corwen's plan. He explained the particular sys- 
tem of notation, and sung several new tunes. The 
king sent for his best singers, who were delighted 
with the simplicity and distinctness of the method. 
Great pleasure had been expressed at the prospect 
of English ladies, the wives of two of the members 
of the mission, coming to reside in the country; 
and the king on this occasion spoke of his desire 
that the husband of one of them should occupy a 
position near him as the minister of Ambohipotsy, 
where he hoped the missionary's wife would have 
a school for girls, and teach them many useful 
things. 

But the most solemn recognition of the mission* 
aries, and one not likely to be soon forgotten, was 
on the first Sabbath of the month, when a general 
meeting of the members of different churches par- 
took tc^ether of the ordinance of the Lord's Supper. 
" The building," Mr Ellis writes, "was full when we 
entered, and the officiating minister was just con- 
cluding his servica On their expressing a wish to 
hear a few words from me before, proceeding to ad- 
minister the ordinance, I gave a short exposition of 
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the portion of Sciiptiure read, and coucluded with 
prayer. The non-communicants then retired ; they 
appeared to be about two-thirds of the large assem* 
bly. The communicant? then entered, and nearly 
filled the place ; the women sitting on the left, the 
men on the right There appeared to be about 
eight hundred. After singing, and a short exhorta- 
tion, I read the words of institution, prayed, and 
then dispensed the bread, which was distributed 
by four heads of the church. Andriambelo then 
ascended the pulpit^ poured out the wine from two 
cbahces, prayed, read the words of Christ in found-^ 
ing the ordinance, and then gave the cups to the 
distributors, who handed them to the communicants^ 
quietly threading their way among the crowded 
multitude seated on the matted floor. 

" Great jiart of the people were neatly, some of 
them tastefully, dressed in clean European or native 
dresses, and their calm, quiet, cheerful aspect was 
deeply affecting. More than once during the ser- 
vice, I was nearly overcome by ray feelings, espe- 
cially when I recollected that little more than thirty 
years before there was not a single believer in Christ, 
sc^cely a hearer of His gospel in the country. I 
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could not help exclaiming more than once to tiie 
missionary brethren — 'What hath God wrought!' 
They were all much affected, and said they never 
expected to witness such a sight in Madagascar. 
An address was given at the close by one of the 
pastors from Analakely> and one of the pastors of 
Ambatonakanga closed with prayer/' 

Truly refreshing must these devotional seasons 
have been to the harassed and often deeply tried 
spirit of one who, amidst the many conflicting par- 
ties and interests swelling to their height as the 
- coronation approached, seems to have filled the pecu- 
liar position of confidant^ adviser, and friend to all 
but one. Early in the morning, often before daylight^ 
Mr Ellis was sent for to be consulted on some im- 
portant political or party question ; and all through 
the day his attention was demanded by message, or 
letter, or by parties who came for advice on some 
knotty point rendered difficult of solution by the 
new order of things. 

Vague reports had reached the capital that the 
two embassies from England and France were sent 
out, amongst other things, to place the crbwn upon 
the king's head at the coronation, the expression, to 
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assist at the coronation, having been so construed 
On this subject a consultation was held,. when Mr 
EUis expressed his opinion, that the coronation was 
a great national act, appertaining in its responsi- 
bilities to the Malagasy alone, and ought from first 
to last to be performed by themselves. The king 
said that was his own view of the transaction, and 
as he had received the authority he exercised by 
inheritance, he should assume the symbol of itpfrom 
no other country. He, therefore, decidedr to take the 
crown and place it on his head himself. 

Bespecting the treaty with France, which con- 
stituted an important part of the business of the 
French embassy, it has been correctly stated in 
our later accounts in the public papers, that it 
contained nothing to distinguish it from the terms 
upon which intercourse was proposed to be held 
with other countries. That it was not without 
considerable difficulty that these equal terms were 
insured may be attributed in part to the limited 
experience of a people like those around the court 
of Madagascar, and partly to the interference of 
private individuals, not in any way to want of good 
faith on the part of a man so honourable as Commo- 
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dore Dupr^, or one so politic as the monarcli whom 
he represented. 

It was necessary, however, to explain to the king 
what were the laws of all civilised nations with re- 
gard to intercourse with foreigners-that the mo- 
ment a Frenchman stepped on the shore of England 
he became subject to the laws of England; the 
moment an Englishman stepped on the shore of 
France he became subject to the law of France^ 
and remained so until he left the country ; and the 
same in Mauritius. Thus, whatever company might 
come to plant, or dig mines, or do anything else in 
his country, they must be subject to the laws of 
Madagascar, which must be above all private rules 
or regulations whatever. 

The various bickerings and jealousies of the 
i^er- workers in these matters, may perhaps be 
better understood than described. Nor was the 
entanglement and perplexity confined to affairs of 
government and law. There were questions of 
etiquette and p];ecedence to be considered, as well 
as the different religious parties to reconcile. The 
Boman Catholic party, of course, considering that 
it rested with them to sanction and bless the occa^ 
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sion, had been solicitous to occupy a position during 
the ceremony from whence it could be seen that 
their sanction was given; but the king, with his 
accustomed fairness, willingly conceded that all 
might pray for him on the occasion, only that it 
should be upon equal ground. His own good will 
embraced all, and he never swerved from his prin- 
ciple of freedom of .worship to alL One party 
might follow out their ideas of what was right by 
supposixjg that they consecrated his crown, and by 
raising, at the moment when it was placed upon his 
head, what to them was the symbol of divine wor- 
ship ; while another might assemble to offer, after 
their manner, united prayer for a blessing on the 
great national event ; but no royal sanction could 
be made a boast of as giving precedence to one 
party more than another. 

As the day of great ceremonial drew near, there 
were various points of etiquette to be observed, 
respecting which the foreign visitors had always 
timely information. One of them consisted in 
waiting upon the king at a very early hour on 
the day previous to his coronation. The heads 
of the English party, both political and reh'gious, 
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consequently repaired to the palace as early as seven 
in the morning, and were received both by the king 
and queen with great courtesy, as having shewn a 
welcome and appropriate mark of respect. 

The previous evening had been celebrated by a 
general iUumination in the surrounding country. 
*' I was called out,'' writes Mr Ellis, " to look upon 
the surrounding landscape, which was illuminated 
by a thousand small brightly-burning fires, caused 
by kindling heaps of dried grass which had been col- 
lected for that purpose. The night was dark but 
cloudless, the wind slight, and the spectacle pre- 
sented by the novel and extensive illumination of 
tiie country for several miles around, extending as it 
did up the sides of the hills, was at once striking 
and appropriate. But while gazing at these joyously 
enkindled lights, a sudden blaze, and clouds of 
smoke arose a little to the south of my house. 
Mothers flew to remove their children, others to 
pack up their effects, while others beat the alarum 
to arouse the people, and to summon the men to 
assist in putting out the fire by carrying and casting 
water on the flames, or tearing down surrounding 
buildings to prevent its spreading. Our alarm was, 
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however, soon quieted by the return of my servants 
and friends with the news that the fire was ex- 
tinguished/' 

Until this time Mr Ellis had been too fully oc- 
cupied to pay any attentioii to photography, though 
supplied with every material for the purpose. But 
he now unpacked his chemicals, and made ready for 
taking a view of the scene of the coronation, hoping 
that on some future day it might be sent back to 
the country in the Illustrated News, a paper which 
has many admirers at the court of Madagascar. He 
had also been requested to take a profile likeness of 
the king, to be impressed upon the new coinage of 
the country, about to be prepared. His own journal 
will now give the best description of the grand cere- 
mony at the coronation, and, at the same time, 
afford the most appropriate conclusion to these 
otherwise imperfect sketches : — 

"While preparing my chemicals, the heads of the 
Christians came to say that they had agreed that 
Bainiandry and myself should pray in distant parts 
of the ground occupied by the Christians to-morrow 
at the same time, immediately after the king shall 
have taken the crown, and placed it on his head. 
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At length my preparations being completed, I set off 
to the ground, nearly two mUes distant, with my 
camera, &b. On the spot which had been previously 
chosen as commanding the best view, we put up my 
tent, and then left the camera and other apparatus 
under. charge of one of my own servants, and three 
other natives, who were to remain with them all 
night, within the rush fence that had been put up 
outside to keep off the crowds of people to-morrow. 
Later in the night, after the firing of more than 
twenty cannons, the surrounding country was illu- 
minated as before. 

''After a short sleep, I rose early on the morning 
of the 23d of September, which ushered in the day 
of the coronation. I had been told that the king 
had appointed a guard to keep the people off my 
tent and camera ; and soon after six o'clock a captain 
and twenty men, armed, and in uniform, came to my 
house and drew up in front of the door. The officer 
informed me that they were sent to conduct me to 
Mahanasina, the extensive plain on which the coro- 
nation was to take place, and to attend me through 
the day, to see that I was not incommoded by the 
people. I asked . them to wait until I had taken 
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a little refreshment, and then seated myself in mj 
palanquin, not neglecting to wear the star of the 
' order of Eadama/ which I had received at the dis- 
tribution of honours. With four soldiers in front, 
f ouf behind, and six on each side, I then proceeded 
through the city. In the latter part of the way I 
was behind the idols, and at one time quite sur- 
rounded by them; for even at that early hour, hun- 
dreds of people in palanquins and on foot were 
pressing towards the entrance to the ground. 

'* Banners inscribed with R R II. were fixed on 
both sides of the road at about every hundred yards 
distance, and at intervals tall green plantain trees 
had, during the previous day, been brought from the 
adjacent gardens, and planted in groups of five or 
six together by the side of the way. The positions 
assigned to the respective divisions of the people 
were designated by banners bearing their names. 
Banners were also ranged along the whole line of the 
platform appropriated to the royal family and other 
high personages. 

'' The mist still rested on the plain when I reached 
the tent, and found all things undisturbed, though 
the men in charge complained of cold during the 
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night After making all ready, I shared my break- 
fast with them, and then repaired to the station 
appointed for me during the ceremony. There I 
took my place among the pastors in front of the 
native Christians, on the south side of the steps 
leading to the throne. On the opposite side of the 
steps were three Sisters of Charity, and about forty 
girls and children, which I supposed to be their 
pupils. Still nearer the stage were five Catholic 
priests, and a number of their people, altogether but 
few. Immediately in front of the Sisters of Charity 
and the priests were the idol-keepers, with their 
also small number of adherents. The idols, about 
thirteen in number, were carried on tall slender 
rods or poles, about ten feet high. There was in 
most of them little resemblance to anything in 
heaven or in earth. Dirty pieces of silver chain, 
silver balls, from the size of a marble to that of a 
hen's egg, pieces of coral, or bones, or silver oma* 
ments, intended to represent sharks' teeth, with 
narrow strips of scarlet cloth one or two feet long ; 
some of them half concealed under what might 
have been a cap of liberty, or a dirty red night-cap, 
and others tied up in a bag of native cloth or small 
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rush basket Such were the objects on which the 
security and prosperity of the nation were formerly 
supposed to depend, and for refusing to worship 
which so many of the most intelligent and worthy 
among the people had been put to death, while 
others had been subjected to banishment, slavery, 
torture, and imprisonment 

'' Although the Christians assembled on this oc- 
casion occupied much more than the space allotted 
to them, half their number could not find admis- 
sion to the ground. The stage was occupied by 
members of the royal family on one side, and 
foreign guests* on the other. Nearest the throne 
sat Basalimo, the Sacalave princess, whose marriage 
with the first Eadama was the seal of peace between 
the Sacalaves and the Hovas. Next to her sat one 
who in her day must have been one of the brightest 
belles in Madagascar, for traces of beauty still ling- 
ered in the oval face and regular features. She had 
been the wife of the father of the first Badama. The 
types of three successive generations of Malagasy 
nobles were there assembled, and it was deeply in- 
teresting to watch their varied aspects, the resem- 
blances, and the deviations from the Hova type. 
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the latter being much fairer than any other. Some 
of the men were exceedingly handsome, amongst 
others Prince Bamonja, and Rambosalama's princely 
son. All were most gorgeously attired. Scarlet was 
the predominant colour, though some wore green, 
and others purple-coloured velvet. Gold lace, though 
not lacking, was less abundant in the new than in 
the old uniforms. My scholars, in their velvet and 
gold uniforms, cocked hats, and swords, stood by 
my side, in front of the pastors, and the great 
body of Christians, who formed a vast multitude, 
behind. 

^* Before twelve, the clouds of dust, and dense 
throng on the road, as well as the firing of cannon 
along the mountain side, announced the approach 
of their majesties. The queen, splendidly attired 
in a white satin dress, with a tasteful ornament of 
gold on her head, rodiB first in a scarlet and gold 
embroidered palanquin, accompanied by her adopted 
little girl, the child of Prince Bamonja's eldest 
daughter. The king, mounted on a beautiful little 
Arab horse, came next, greeted by the plaudits of 
the joyous multitude, who crowded every available 
^pot within sight of which the pageant was to pass. 
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Nor was there wanting in the general acdamation 
the voice of the Christians, who sang most heartily 
the national anthem, or Malagasy 'God save the 
King/ 

'^Qnards, clothed in green, and bearing sUver 
halberts^ attended the royal pair; and the officers 
of the missions from England and France, as well 
as other foreigners, and Malagasy officers of state, 
followed. The queen ascended the flight of steps 
leading to the seats prepared for their majesties 
nnder the canopy erected over the sacred stone, on 
which the monarch, on commencing his reign, ex- 
hibits himself to the heads of the nation. The 
king followed, wearing the British Field-Marshal's 
uniform, presented by Queen Victoria, and a splen- 
did light-coloured robe. The dresses of the officers 
of state were some of them gorgeous. The robe of 
the Minister of Justice was of green relvet, trim- 
med with gold lace, the train carried by two 
bearers. 

''When their majesties had been seated a few 
minutes the king rose, and taking the crown from a 
stand on his right, placed it on his head. The firing 
of cannons announced the fact, the band struck up 
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the Malagasy ' Qod save the King/ while the multi- 
tude saluted the newly-crowned monarch with the 
native salutation — * May you live a thousand years !' 
The king then turned to the queen, who stood by 
his side, and taking a small open-work crown of 
gold from the page who bore it, placed it on the 
head of her majesty, who looked eveiy inch a 
queen. 

'' After standing a minute or two to receive the 
greetings of his officers, and the shoutings of the 
multitude, the king took off the crown, the queen 
sate down, and the king delivered hia kaiar, or 
speech to the people, assuring them that his confi- 
dence in them, his affection towards them, his pur- 
poses for the welfare of his country, and the pros- 
perity of all classes, were the same as when he was 
called to the throne, concluding with these words — 
' This also I say to you, I will support justice and 
right among you. Not the great only, nor the 
small only, shall live in peace ; not the rich only, 
nor the poor only, but all people according to their 
circumstances. Pursue, therefore, now your respec- 
tive avocations, make your work solid, promote com- 
merce. Trust in me all under the sky, for my word 
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unto all under the sky is — Salutation of prosperity 
— Salutation of happiness.' * 

" This speech was delivered with much ease and 
animation, and was followed by the deep-toned and 
far-extending h-i-chbe I of the multitudes gathered 
before the youthful monarch, who is a remarkable 
man, endowed by Grod with many elements of true 
greatness and nobleness of nature, as well as with 
the most exalted sentiments of humanity and bene- 
volence ; and would, had he been favoured with an 
early and sound education, and better moral ex- 
amples and advisers, have risen in all probability to 
a more distinguished place than that which he has 
yet attained among the enlightened, benevolent^ and 
truly patriotic rulers of the present age. 

** When the king resumed his seat, the national 
custom of presenting the hasina was observed. Mine 
was presented for the missionaries as well as myself. 
I then retired to my photographic tent, an officer in 
blue velvet and gold taking me by the' hand to escort 
me through the crowd. Here I soon made the 
necessary preparations, and placing the plate in my 

* Literal tranelation of the conclusion of the king's speech. 
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camera^ waved a white handkerchief as a signal. 
The king and queen rose^ and walked to the front 
of the pavilion. I then waved my handkerchief a 
second time, according to previous arrangement, 
that they might stand still, took off the cover from 
the lens, in three quarters of a minute put on the 
cover again, and waved my cap in token that it was 
done. The king waved his plumed hat in reply, 
their majesties resumed their seats, the high ofScers 
continued to present their hasina, and I proceeded 
to develop the plate, which turned out very well, so 
far as the chief objects were concerned. The prin- 
cipal figures were clear and distinct, and that part of 
the city which formed the background of the pic- 
ture, but the foreground was thrown into confusion, 
owing to the incessant moving of the excited throng 
immediately before me. 

*' The king passed near my tent on returning from 
the ceremony. I was surprised at the quietness of 
his horse among the floating of banners, the music, 
the shouting of the multitude, and the report of 
cannons ; to say nothing of the screaming, shout- 
ing, and running to and fro to seek palanquins or 
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bearers, as the vast multitude, like a smging tor- 
rent^ approached the place of exit from the ground 
to the road leading back to the palace. 

''And now the scene, which, favoured by the 
nature of the country, by a cloudless sky, and by a 
tropical sun, together with the joyous occasion — 
one of the most imposing I had ever witnessed— 
began to change simultaneously on every side. The 
lower line of the granite mountains on which the 
city stands, and which, rising two hundred feet above 
the plain, stretched from north to south behind the 
platform at a distance of two or three hundred 
yards, had been thronged with spectators. Great 
numbers also had spread themselves over the sides 
and summits of the hiUs to the north and west; 
while numbers still were seen in beautiful perspec- 
tive extending from the base to the very summit 
of Ambohi Zanahary, (village of God,) a massive 
circular hill to the south-west. The throngs of 
spectators, clothed in the long flowing lambas of 
pure white, or deep rich glowiug colours, and who^ 
except when clapping their hands, or shouting for 
joy, had been quiet gazers on the scene, were now 
seen moving in various directions until they were 
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absorbed in the throngs that crowded the roads lead-^ 
ing from the plain over which the representatives of 
the nation had assembled to witness, or assist in, 
one of the most important events of a people's 
history. 

** The heat had been excessive in my small tent^ 
and the f atigae of remaining on the ground from so 
early an hour in the morning rendered a little rest 
and refreshment highly desirable ; but soon after I 
reached my house, a messenger arrived from the 
palace to say that the company were all assembled, 
and the dinner waiting. I therefore hastened to the 
coronation banquet, which was held in the large 
palace of Manjaka Miadana, (peaceful reign.) 

*' So far as choice, variety, and abundance were 
concerned, it was indeed a royal banquet. The 
silver gilt tankard and goblets presented by Queen 
Victoria very appropriately graced the upper end of 
the table where their Majesties sat, supported by 
the chiefs of the English and French missions, sent 
by their respective sovereigns to do honour to the 
occasion. The table was spread for a hundred 
guests, and that number sat down to partake of the 
royal bounty. A calf roasted whole and garnished, 
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was the principal dish at the upper end. On the 
sideboards were piled large substantial portions of 
solid food, while poultry, game, and fish covered the 
table, which was ornamented with vases of silver, 
manufactured by native artists after European 
models, ranged along the centre ; artificial flowers, 
sweetmeats, preserved apricots, pine-apples, plums, 
and cakes intervening. 

''The health of the sovereigns of Madagascar, 
England, and France were drunk, with a few others, 
after one of which the king rose, drew his sword, 
and made an energetic speech relating to the prin-* 
ciples upon which he would exercise his authority, 
and what he considered tended to the good or to the 
injury of his country. Soon after sunset the mis- 
sionaries and I retired. Dancing afterwards com- 
menced, and continued for some hours ; but the 
king retired to his private apartments before 
eleven." 

On the following day preparations commenced 
preparatory to the departure of the foreign guests. 
In the afternoon '* a large party of nobles and 
foreigners assembled in the great rodm of the large 
palace, where presents were given to those who were 
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about to leave, and refreshments served, after which 
the xompany witnessed a brilliant display of fire- 
works from the borders of the piece of water to the 
north-west of the capital. This was the celebration 
of the last evening on which that mingled party, 
combining so many different elements of thought* 
. feeling, and experience, would ever gaze together from 
the heights of Antananarivo. General Johnstone 
and his friends were to leave on the foUowing day. 
There had been much in their intercourse with 
Mr Ellis during their stay at the capital to inspire 
confidence, and it must have afibrded great satisfac- 
tion to him to feel that in his delicate and often 
difficult position there, he might claim, to so large an 
extent, their kindness and sympathy, and, should cir- 
cumstances require it, their protection. Their part- 
ing words on the morning of their departure convey 
some idea of the feelings which, after close acquaint- 
ance with the true nature of that position, they were 
led to entertain. " We are sorry," said they, " to 
leave you comparatively unsupported, and alone ; 
but do not relax — do not be intimidated by the jests 
or reproaches of any party. 'You are doing the 
Work to which God in His providence calls you, 
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and He will protect you agunst the malice of all 



enemies.'' 



Throughout the whole of these slight and neces- 
sarily imperfect sketches, there has been a studied 
avoidance of all which is in reality most di£5cult 
and perplexing in the situation of the missionary, 
standing alone, as Mr Ellis did for some time at the 
capital of Madagascar. Outwardly, his position there 
may appear to be one of many privileges and of 
much enjoyment ; and so far as the confidence and 
kindness of the generous-hearted king, and the 
Christian fellowship of a large and most interesting 
portion of the community, can mitigate the trials of 
his lot, Mr Ellis is almost more to be envied than 
condoled with. Brave in heart, and self-sustained 
in outward bearing, he would be the last to com- 
plain. Bui there are burdens which, borne silently, 
are not the less onerous ; and the friends of Chris- 
tian missions would do well to consider whether 
additional help from somewhat similar agency could 
not be sent out, in order to' supply the induing 
claims of a country at present scarcely conscious of 
its own need. 

The hopes of those at home are fixed confidingly 
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and with affectionate interest upon the band of mis- 
sionaries who have answered so promptly to the call 
for help. Upon them much will devolve ; and may 
He who alone knows for what His servants are pre- 
paring, so fit them for their work, so keep them by 
His fatherly care, and so guide them by His Holy 
Spirit, that they may be sustained and refreshed in 
their own souls while caring for the souls of others. 
As a band of faithful labourers, on whom many 
anxious eyes are fixed, for whom many earnest 
prayers are offered, a universal "God speed them'' 
has gone forth from this country, and a imiversal 
welcome has greeted them on the shores of that dis- 
tant land where they have now found a home. To 
the large community of native Christians these able 
teachers, with their Bibles, and with their educa- 
tional and other material for usefulneas, are all that 
they have asked, or even desired ; and, with their kind 
and Christian fellowship, are, in all probability, all 
which by that distinct portion of the population of 
Madagascar is required. 

But there are peculiarities connected with the 
past and present state of that island which render 
its history extremely complicated, and its interests 
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most difficult to disentangle from influences which 
must soon begin to tell for good or for evil upon its 
social, even more than its political condition ; and 
however reluctant English missionaries may be to 
become mixed up in any of these complicated mat- 
ters, they must be more or less than human to turn 
a deaf ear when appealed to for information or ad- 
vice by those who are earnestly seeking to promote 
the general good of the countiy, and the welfare of 
the people. 

It is here that perplexities of the most delicate 
yet serious nature will arise. With all honour to 
the present missionaries, and all faith in their fit- 
ness for missionary work, it is not too much to say 
that a knowledge of human life, under many, and 
varied aspects, with a long course of solid and 
manly experience, must still, for many years to 
come, be wanting to them. It is here, in a thou- 
sand difficulties, impossible to be defined, that Mr 
Ellis, while helping others, is so signally without 
help himself. It is here where the burden lies, in 
the faithful exercise of qualifications peculiar to his 
own past experience, habits, and character ; such as 
intimate acquaintance with countries in their infancy 
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like Madagascar, vfith goyemments just growing 
into power, with parties and men ; and, above all, a 
knowledge of the danger of taking even the least 
false step in any new or critical emergency, and of 
the endless benefit of doing right, and nothing but 
right, in all — such are amongst the many qualifica^ 
tions for active usefulness which Mr Ellis has gone 
out with to this distant field of labour. 

The nature of these requirements for the right 
discharge of present duty, with the expenditure of 
thought and feeling which they entail, are facts con-* 
nected with the situation of Mr Ellis which espe- 
cially demand the prayers of his friends at home^ 
that the burden may not be too great for the la- 
bourer to bear. 

The latest accounts from Madagascar still convey 
the most encouraging statements respecting the 
spread of Christianity in different parts of the coun- 
try, as well as of steadiness and consistency of char- 
acter, with but few exceptions, amongst those whose 
faith has already been tested by time and trials. 
Urgent requests for places of worship, and schools, 
are continually being made, and applications for 
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books beyond what it is possible to sapply, although 
the Bibles, to the great joy of the people, had ar- 
rived. It is also encouraging to know that the 
missionaries recently arrived are rapidly acquiring 
the language, and appear likely to occupy positions 
of great usefulness. 

For several days the missionaries had been closely 
engaged in distributing the books to those appli- 
cants who were near at hand, chiefly to persons con- 
nected with the large congregations in and near the 
capital. A large number of copies of the '* Pilgrim's 
Progress," with tracts, hymn-books, &c., were 
amongst the welcome supply. To those who were 
in needy circumstances the distribution was made 
without any charge, but by others, who could well 
afford it, a small sum was paid towards the expenses 
of conveyance, which are very heavy. This, in ad- 
dition to the establishment of the new printing press 
from England, the preparation of the houses for the 
missionaries, and a vast amount of serious business 
belonging to the organisation of the different 
churches, has rendered the labour of those con- 
cemed extremely onerous, and this at a time 
when some rest after the bustle and excitement 
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come. 

The opening of new places of worship, with the 
rapid increase of akeady large congregations, would 
be understood by ns as evidences of prosperity, the 
results of which would more than compensate for 
any inconirenience arising from the amount of de- 
mand. But in Madagascar the question how this 
demand can possibly be met must be one of almost 
painful anxiety, considering the condition of the 
people and their resources. " Twice or thrice," Mr 
Ellis writes, "since I have been here, have the 
chapels been enlarged, by stretching out the roofs, 
and removing the walls further from the centre; 
and although sixteen hundred were within the 
chapel in which I preached last Sunday, numbers 
remained outside, and others were going away as I 
approached, unable to gain admittance. The at- 
tendance is equally large at the other places. That 
at the king's chapel increases, and the attention 
manifested is much greater than at first The 
king has never been absent but on one occasion 
for part of the. time. The service commenced 
in English, but since the departure of the Eng- 
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lish embassy has been carried on in the native 
language/' 

This account was written in November, a little 
before the season of heavy rains, when buildings of 
such frail structures, already extended almost be- 
yond the limits of safety, and covered in part with 
nothing firmer than matting, could scarcely remain 
available for any habitable purposa It is to supply 
necessities of this kind that the good people of Eng« 
land are, at the present time, so urgently reminded 
of the wants of their fellow-Christians in Mada- 
gascar. 

In the beginning of December Mr Ellis writes — 
** Different parties are continually coming into the 
capital with tidings of the marvellous increase of 
the Christians in the provinces. Next Sunday one 
of the missionaries and myself aie going to open 
two large places of worship in important and popu- 
lous places, fifteen or twenty miles from thia One 
of these, Ambohimanga, is the ancient capital of the 
Hovas, the place of next importance to Antanana- 
rivo, and once the stronghold of heathenism. Similar 
movements in favour of Christianity are reported 
from every direction — east, west, north, and south. 
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The king gives the movement every possible en- 
couragement. No less authority than his could 
have given or gained us admission to the ancient 
capital of the kingdom, where the authorities are 
less friendly to Christianity than in any other place 
yet known. Yet here, and at the other place, the 
king has given the ground and the buildings which 
are to be used as chapels, and sends one of his 
ministers with us, to declare his ' will and pleasure 
that no impediment be allowed to obstruct the pro- 
ceedings of the Christians.' At the ancient capital 
we are also going to open a school.'' 

We have no reason to suppose that the first open- 
ing either of chapel or school was attended with any 
difficulty. Outward conformity to the will of the 
sovereign appears to have marked the religious ser- 
vices of the first Sabbath. But, as might have been 
anticipated, the idols were offended; and as the 
periodical rains were unusually late in commencing, 
it was reported that the most disastrous conse- 
quences might be expecte/1 to ensue, such as the 
withering of the rice crops, and a general famine. 

Under these apprehensions^ the governor of the 
ancient capital determined to interpret the com- 
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mand of the king as applying to that one day on 
which the house appropriated as a chapel was first 
opened for Christian worship, and to no other. He 
therefore took upon himself to order the dismantling 
of the building ^ but while the adherents of his party 
were engaged in tearing the matting from the walls, 
and turning out of doors the chairs and other move- 
able articles from within, they were surprised by a 
summons from the sovereign to repair to Antanana^- 
rivo, and give an account of their conduct in his 
presence. 

In a letter dated as recently as the 6th of Decem- 
ber, Mr Ellis states that the king^s officers went out 
to meet this party, and conduct them to the place 
of general assembly to answer before his majesty 
for disobedience to his orders, which had been ex- 
tremely explicit. They had no plea to ofier but 
that already stated ; and their punishment was, to 
be reduced from a position of rank to that of com- 
mon soldiers* A new governor was appointed to 
the ancient capital, who, with his subordinates^ 
many of them Christians, went in state, to take pos- 
session of the place on the same day. 

" A number of the Christians," writer Mr Ellis, 
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" were at my house in the evening, and said their 
hearts were filled with wonder and gratitude at the 
marveUons change in their circumstancea For 
nearly thirty years every kabary, or public inquiry 
respecting the Christians, had been the signal for 
them to fly from the city, and seek concealment 
until they learned the exact nature of the accusa* 
tion, and the parties implicated ; but now they had 
gone in open day to the public investigation in the 
presence of the sovereign with security and confi- 
dence, and felt that they were publicly recognised 
as an integral part of the community. ' Maha gaga 
dia gaga! wonderful, indeed wonderful are the 
ways of Godr were their frequent ejaculations." 

Notwithstanding the affront ofiered to the idols, 
the rains, while Mr Ellis wrote, had begun to fall in 
torrents. No longer were withered rice crops or 
famine to be apprehended. The season was marked 
by rapid changes in the atmosphere, with alternately 
dark gathering clouds, thunder, lightning, and 
gleams of sunshine, and again torrents of sheeted 
rain ; so that on the occasion of the signing of the 
English treaty, when a royal banquet was held in a 
new palace but recently covered with a roofing of 
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grass, the gay company were driven from room to 
room, in order to avoid the streams of water de- 
scending through the roof. It was not the le'ast 
pleasing and suggestive feature of this festive enter* 
tainment, that, in an honoured place by the side of 
the king, sat the vndow of his cousin and late rival 
Bambosalama. 



THE END. 
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